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Sntroductory Mote 


The objects of the Society are declared by the second of its 
rules to be ‘‘the promotion of the study of Science in all its 
branches, and of Public Education, by means of Lectures, Field 
Meetings, the Reading and Discussion of Papers, and in any way 
that the Council of the Society shall deem advisable.’’ 


The branches of Science at present represented are as fol- 
lows :—Archeological and Historical, Astronomical, Botanical, 
Entomological, Geographical, Ceological, Microscopical, Photo- 
graphic, Physical and Chemical, and Zoological. 


During the Winter Session, from October to April, frequent 
meetings are held, comprising Lectures and Demonstrations on 
subjects of scientific interest, illustrated by lantern slides, films, 
the epidiascope, diagrams, specimens, and experiments. 


Throughout the Summer Session, Field Meetings are held in 
various suitable places in the neighbourhood of the town, or 
sometimes Coach Tours are arranged to districts of scientific 
interest at a distance. 


The management of the Society is vested in a Council, 
which 1s elected at the Annual General Meeting. 


The Society possesses a Library available for the use of 
members. Books may, under certain conditions, be borrowed 
by members, and there is a Reading Room in which works of 
reference may be consulted. The Museum, although small, con- 
tains many valuable scientific collections and specimens. There 
is a well-equipped Dark Room for the use of members interested 
in Photography. 

_ Members are elected by the Council, and pay an annual sub- 
scription of £1 10s. Od. for full membership. An Entrance Fee 
of 5/- is payable upon nomination for election. The Family Sub- 
scription (for members of a family living in the same house) is 
as follows:—First Adult Member, £1 10s. Od.; Second Adult 
Member, £1; each: additional Adult Member, 10/-; Children 
between 12 and 18 years, 5/-. Associate Membership, subscrip- 
tion i0/-, is restricted to young people between 12 and 18 years 
of age. Members living six miles or more from the Square pay 
half the above rates. Life Subscription, £15. 


A bi-monthly Programme, giving full details of all ‘meetings, 
is posted to every member, and a Volume of Proceedings is 
published each year and distributed among the members. 

Application Forms for Membership, and further particulars, 
may be obtained from the Honorary Assistant Secretary, 

MISS D. M. LOWTHER, B.Sc., 
Lonsdale, Mayfield Avenue, 
Parkstone, Dorset. Tel.: Parkstone 1219. 
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Bournemouth Matural Science Society 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1950-51. 
President 
Pror. R. A. PETERS, M.C., M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 


Chairman of Council 
S. R. WYCHERLEY, F.R.M.S., F.L.S, 


Deputy Chairman of Council 
H. E. CLarkeE, M.A., B.SC., F.R.I.C, 


Gouncll 
THE OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS (ex-officto). 
Miss E. BANHAM Miss K. HunkKIN, B.A, 
W. S. BRowN, B.SC. H. W. LEONARD 
HENRY Bury, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. H. G. SADLER 
PROFESSOR JOHN CAMERON, M.D., D.sc. Muss I. E. SHEFFIELD 
Major C. L. Cooprer-Hunt, W. C. SIMMONS, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.G.S 
M.A., PS.D. W. G. SMITH 
B. GORTON, M.R.C.V.S. H. K. STANTON 


Chairmen of Sections 


Archzological and Historical: F. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST.S. 
Astronomical: Conducted by small Committee. 

Botanical: E. CHAMBERS. 

Entomological: W. S. I. Cox. 

Geographical: H. DE Castro. 

Geological: D. A. WRrayY, M.SC., PH.D. 

Microscopical: S. R. WycHERLEY, F.R.M.S., F.L.S. 
Photographic: A. W. LrEGaT, M.INST.C.E. 

Physical and Chemical: H. E. CLarkE, M.A., B.SC., F.R.I.C. 
Zoological: Mrs. W. Boyp Watt, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S. 


Hon. Treasurer 
W. J. WooDHOUSE, A.C.P., 
29, Twynham Road, Southbourne. Tel. : Southbourne 1199. 
Secretaries 
Hon. Secretary: W. J. READ, M.SC., F.R.I.C. 
Hon Assistant Secretary: Miss D. M. LowTHER, B.sc. 
Hon, Assist. Secretary (Programmes): H. W. LEonarRD, 


Hon. Librarian 
A, A. FOYLE. 


Hon. Editor 
Rev. WILFRED E.: LOWTHER. 


Hon. Curator 
F. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST.S. 
Hon Auditors 
F. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST.S., A. A. FOYLE. 
Hon. Solicitor 
G. A. TURNER. 
Bankers 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, BOURNEMOUTH. 


§ 
COMMITTEES, 1950-51. 


Finance and General Purposes: 


Chairman: S. R. WYCHERLEY. 
fon. Treasurer: W. J. WOODHOUSE, Hon. Secretary: W. J. Reap. 
H. Bury, J. CAmMERon, E. CuHampers, H. E. CLarke, S. WHITAKER. 


Library : 


Chairman: F. WILLIAMSON. 
é Hon, Librarian: A. A. FOYLE. 
W. S. Brown, H. E. Crarxe, W. J. Reap, H. G. SADLER. 


Museum: 

Chairman-Hon. Curator: F,. WILLIAMSON. 
Chairman of Archeological Section: F. WILLIAMSON. 
Chairman of Botanical Section: E. CHAMBERS. 
Chairman of Entomological Section: W. S. I. Cox. 
Chairman of Geographical Section: H. DE CASTRO. 
Chairman of Geological Section: D. A. Wray. 
Chairman of Zoological Section: Mrs. Boyp Watt, 


Editorial 
Chairman-Hon. Editor: Rev. W. E. LOWTHER. 
Hon, Treasurer: W. J. WOODHOUSE. Hon. Secretary: W. J. Reap. 


H. Bury, E. CHampers, H. E. Crarket, S. R. WyYCHERLEY. 


Garden: 
Chairman: H. G. SADLER. 


Miss E. BanuamM, H. bE Castro, H. W. Leonarp, Mrs. LEONARD, 
St. J. K. NortH-Row, Mme. Cuome, Miss E. WHITAKER. 


Entertainment: 


Chairman: Miss K. A. HuNnKIN. 
H. E. Crarke, H. G. Sapier, Miss I. SHEFFIELD, F. WILLIAMSON. 
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1949 
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Bournemouth Ratural Science Society 
Hist of Members. 


Revised to December, 1950. 


* HONORARY MEMBERS. 
O ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 


+ Past PRESIDENTs. 
L Lirz MEMBERS. 


A ASSocIATE MEMBERS. 
The year of election is given before the name of each member. 


Abbott, A. > H. 

Abbott, Mrs. 

+ Ainslie, Instr.-Capt, M.A., 
B.A., F.R.A.S 

Alabaster, Sir G., Kt., 0.B.E., 
K.C, 

Alabaster, Lady M., Mm.B.g. 

Alcock, J, W. 

Alcock, Mrs. A. 

Alcock, Miss J, 

Alcock, Miss M. 

Allan, Miss M. W. 

Appleton, Miss M. 

Arch, B. M. 

Arch, Miss D. J. 

Armfield, Mrs. G. M. 

Austin, Mrs. G. 


Bailey, J. H. 
Bailey, Mrs. A. 
Bain, Miss KE. M. 


Ball, Miss W. 
Banham, Miss E. 


aBarraclough, A., M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Bates, T. W. 
Bates, Mrs. F. 
Beale, J. M., 
Beale, Mrs. —e 
Bell), eo) Me 
M.R.C.S., is R. ae 
Bell, Mrs. R. M. 
Bell, M. N. 
Bell, R. J. 
Bennett, Miss D. 


M.A. 


M.B., B.CH., 


te: 


Bennett, Miss M. 
Bennett, Risdon, M.a. 


R.N. 


A 


Portman Cottage, 755 Christchurch Road 


Ardmore Nursing Home, Ardmore Road, 
Parkstone 


34, Pinecliffe Avenue, Southbourne 


99 39 39 
24a, Ovington Avenue, Iford 
3) 39 a9 


be) 9 39 


6 St. ‘Alban’s Crescent 
4 McKinley Road 
Florida Hotel, Boscombe Spa Road 


Oak Tree House, Hightown, Ringwood 
Flat 7, The Cottage, Rothwell Dene, 
Milner Road 


B 


39 Strouden Avenue 


99 
15 Clarendon Road, Bournemouth West 
27 Heatherlea Road, Southbourne 
3 Westminster Road East 
93 East Avenue 
36 Talbot Avenue 


44 Glenferness Avenue 


255 Belle Vue Road, Southbourne 


by) d9 29 


39 99 vy 


Martello Firs, Martello Road, Branksome 
Park 


Yew Tree Cottage, Broadstone 


1947 
1950 
1947 
1942 
1947 
1946 
1948 
1950 
1950 
1950 


(942 
1850 
1944 
1944 
1938 
1943 
1947 
1948 
1944 
1948 
1942 


1921 
1937 


1948 


1920 
1946 
1929 
1939 
1929 
1937 


1922 


1930 
1946 
1945 
1947 
1948 © 


Benton, Mrs. M. 
Benwell, Miss P. 
Berrill, Miss M. KE. 


Bickel, T. 


talk 


Binks, Miss I. 
Blackmore, H. C., L.p.s,, R.c.s. 
Blake, Mrs. D., 


Bland, R. 


Bland, Mrs, 8. 
Blatchford, Surg.-Co 


R.N. 


Boardman 


as 


Bone, Miss M. R. M. 
Borrett, A. C. 
Borrett, Mrs. L. 
Bottomley, Dr. F. C. 
Bowden, E. C., F.R.C.s. 


Bowkett, 


Miss N. 


Bowkett, Miss W. 
Bray, EF... ML) A:M.1.¢-8. 
Brett, Mrs. A. 
Brimicombe, Mrs. E. 
1926 *Broad, F., F.s.1. 


Hon. M 


Bromley, Miss 
Brown, 1s; C. S%,).14D:S+,7R.C:S:; 


H.D.D. 


Brown, W. S., B.SC. 
1950 aBrown, Master C, 
Brumell, Miss M. 


Brummitt, 


Miss G. 


Buckingham, H. 
Buckingham, Miss D. G. 


Burge, J. 
Burrow, 
PH.D. 


Mrs. D. 


MWe iN 


ember 1947 


M., B.SCc., 


Burton, E. St. J., F.G.S., F.R.S.A. 
1922*+Bury, Henry, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Hon. Member, 1947 
Bury, Miss G. J. 
Busby, Miss G. 


Butler, G. 


W. 


Butterworth, J. F. 
Butterworth, E. P. 


1928 .Calkin, J. B., Mua. 
1950 Calladine, Miss D. 


1934 tCameron, J., M.D., 


1946 


1949 
1950 
1950 
1944 
1950 


Carron, Mrs. M. 
1939*+Carpenter, Prof. G. D. Hale, 
M.B.E., D.M., F.L.S., 


Carter, Miss E., M.a 


Cashmore, 
Cashmore, 
Chambers, 
Chambers, 


Group-Cap 
Mrs. A. 
Ernest 
Mrs. 


D.SC. 


F.Z.S. 


t. E. M. 
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25 Surrey Road 

2 Woodland Way, Bearway 

Heathlands Hotel, Grove Road 

Flat 1, 31 Marlborough Road 

9 Florence Road 

7 Browning Avenue, Boscombe 

26 Pearce Avenue, Parkstone 

Kingston, Central Avenue, Corfe Mullen 


9? 


EP) EB) 
Cottonwood Hotel, Grove Road 


The Datcha, Compton Drive, Parkstone 
46 Alum Chine Road, Westbourne 
12 Montague Road, W. Southbourne 


1 Beechwood Avenue, Boscombe 
Trevose, Riverside Road, West Moors 
54 Westby Road, Boscombe 

58 Oxford Avenue, W. Southbourne 
90 Hast Avenue 

Basing Lodge, St. Swithun’s Road 

52 Ken Road, Southbourne 

Manton Villa, 2 Oxford Road 


81 Lansdowne Road 
454 Christchurch Road, Boscombe 


Three Ways, Dudsbury, Wimborne 


99 +9 oe) 
Maori, 86 Richmond Park Avenue 
Elderly Nurses’ Home, Holdenhurst 
7 Richmond Park Avenue 


6 Westdown Road, Kinson 
107 Alumhurst Road 


St. Anne’s, Seaward Avenue, Barton-on-Sea 
The Gate House, 17 Alumdale Road 


4 Harbour Close, West Road, Canford Cliffs 
Old Park Farm, Lytchett Matravers 
2 Forest Road, Branksome Park 


9D 99 


C 


Virginia House, Langton Matravers 
Heather Cottage, Dudsbury Rd., Ferndown 
63 Grove Road 

11 Eaton Road, Bournemouth W. 
Penguelle, Cumnor Hill, Oxford 


20 Marlborough Road 

Windrush, Whitehouse Hill, Wimborne 
5a Alexandra Road ‘* 
5a Alexandra Road 


1948 
1932 
1946 
1949 
1950 
1945 
1948 
1950 


1941 
1945 
1912 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1950 


1931 
1945 


1945 
1927 
1950 
1946 
1941 
1950 
1926 
1941 
1945 


1945 
1950: 
1948 
1948 
1922 
1948 
1949 
1941 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1931 


1903*oCurtis, 


1947 


1941 
1950 
1950 
1946 
1950 


1949 
1930 
1945 


Chambers, Miss V. 
Chambers, W. H. 
Chaplin, W. A. . 
Chapman, A. F. 
Charlesworth, Miss A. 
Cheesman, Mrs. A. 
Cherry, Mrs. B. 
Chesshire, Miss L. K. 


Child, Dr. F. 

Child, Miss L. 
Chilver, Miss K. M. 
Chomé, Mme. 
Chomeé, Miss J. 
Chomé Miss M. 


Churches, Mrs. E. W., M.B., 


CH.B. 


Clark, Miss K. E. 


Clarke, H, E., m.a., B.SC., 


F.R.I.C. 


Clarke, Mrs. M. 
*Clay, R. C. C., m.p., 
Clifford, Miss E. E, 
Cohen, E., F.z.S., M.B.O.U. 
Coltar, Miss S. A 

Compton, Miss E. H. 
Cooper, H. A. 

Cooper, Mrs. E. M. 
Cooper-Hunt, Major C. L., 
M.A., PS.D., MS.D., D.D. 
Cooper-Hunt, Mrs. E. 

Cornish, Mrs. R. 

Cox, W. S. I. 

Cox, Mrs. 

Crallan, Mrs. 
Crawshaw, J.C, 
Crawshaw, Mrs. 
Cresswell, Mrs. S. M. 
Croom, H. E. 

Croom, Mrs. J. 
Cundall, H, L. 
Cundall, Mrs. M. 
Curgenven, Miss A. J. 
W. Parkineon, F.z.s. 


F.S.A. 


Hon. Member 1922 


d’ Aguilar, Lt.-Col. C. B. 


Dailey, Miss K. 

Daplyn, W. E., 

Daplyn, Mrs. 

Darby, Mrs. M. 

Davidson, Miss M. S., 
M.A., B.SC, 

Day, Ji 

de Castro, H. 

de Jersey, Mrs. D. 


F.R.H.S. 
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29 Watcombe Road, Southbourne 

14 Douglas Road, Southbourne 

11 Folkestone Road, Harnham, Salispury 

Belvedere, Kingland Crescent, Poole 

Lower Flat, Riverside, Wick, Bournemouth 

The Ken, Walkford, Christchurch 

Tree Tops, Blake Dene Road, Lilliput 

Tresillian, Westminster Road Kast, 
Branksome Park 

64a Wellington Road 

Thorsway, Canford Cliffs 

2 Shaftesbury Road 

i4 Portchester Road 


+) 


The White House, 
Winchester 

15a St. Mary’s Road 

64b Surrey Road 


Colebrook Street, 


The Manor House, Fovant, Wilts 

14 Stourcliffe Avenue, Bournemouth 
Hazelhurst, Sway 

98 The Grove, Redhill Park, Moordown 
20a, Hamiweod Road 

White Lodge, 8 Oban Road 


19 Marine Drive East, Barton-on-Sea 


2) 


37 Belvedere Road 
248 Castle Lane 


Lansdowne Hotel, Eastbourne 
Latchmoor, Mudeford 


13 Cecil Court, Charminster Road 
St. Mawes, 4 Glendale Road 


105 Hennings Park Road, Poole 
16 Wamborie Road ig 
17 Christchurch Road 


D 


c/o Lloyds Bank, Lansdowne Crescent, 
Bournemouth 

134 Western Avenue, Ensbury Park 

53 Clearmount Road, Weymouth 


5 Stokewood Road — | 
Bournemouth School for Girls, Gervis Road 


60 Bectendale Road 
Yarlington, Springdale Avenue, Broadstone 
98 Pauntley Road, Mudeford, Christchurch 


1935 
1947 


1941 
1950 
1949 
1949 
1943 
1950 
1950 
1950 


1950 
1950 
1950 
19504 
1950 
1949 
1946 


1850 


1950 
1950a 


1936 
1936 
1946 


1950 


1019 


1922 
1934 
1950 
1947 
1950 


{947 
1950 
1945 
1945 
1942 
1938 
1937 
1925 


1945 
1948 
1949 
1945 
1942 


Derry, Mrs. E. H. 

Dewdney, H. A., F.R.C.0., 
L.R.A.M. 

de Winton, Miss E. 

Dixey, Mrs. A. D. 

Dixon, Miss A. 

Dixon, Miss H. 

Dodd, Mrs. R, 

Dolan, P. P. 

Dolan, Mrs. 

Down, E. A., F.R.1.C.S., F.F.A.S., 
M.INST.R.A, 

Down, Mrs. Dorothy I. A. 

Down, Peter A. 

Down, Miss Rosemary J. 

Down, Miss Daphne V. 

Downe, R. F. H. 

Drayton, Miss A. W. 

Drew, Lt.-Col. C. D., 
D.S.0., F.S.A. 


Dunn, Addison H. 


Dunn, Mrs. B. R. 
Dunn, Miss P. L. 


Edwards, Charles, m.p. 
Edwards. Mrs. H. 
Ellison, Prof. F. O’B., 
M.D., F.R.A.S. . 
Evans, Mrs. E. E. M., B.a. 


Farmar, Mrs. K. A. 


Farmar, Miss E. A. 
Finnis, Miss F. M. 


Fisher, Miss N. K. 


Fithian, A. W. 

Fitzroy-Steer, Mrs. G. P., 
M.RB.S.T. 

Fletcher, Capt. G. 

Fletcher, Mrs. V. 

Follett, J. C. 

Follett. Mrs. V. 

Ford, Miss C. 

Ford, J. C. 

Forrest, Miss C. D. 

Fountain, EK. D., L.R.c.P., 

M.R.C.S. 

Foyle, A. A. 

Francis, Miss #. 

Francis, Miss E., B.A. 

Fraser, Miss L., M.D.,B.S.,M.B.E. 

Freeman, C. 


i3 


Charnwood, Belle Vue Road, Southbourne 
15 Wellington Road 


A, 24 San Remo Towers, Boscombe 

16 Southern Road, West Southbourne 
St. Albans, Mansfield Road, Parkstone 
62 Christchurch Road 

140 Richmond Park Road 

27 Pine Vale Crescent 


47 Boscombe Overclit Drive 


67 Portchester Road 
7 Watkin Road, Boscombe 
Dorset County Museum, Dorchester 


Baycroft, Central Avenue, Corfe Mullen, 
Wimborne 
oh) bib) be) 


19! bd} 99 


Lyndon Lodge, 51b Christchurch Road 


pe) 


Pine Apple Cottage, Burton 
113 Western Avenue, Ensbury Park 


F 


Whitton Lodge, Stevenson Crescent, Park- 
stone 


15 Julian’s Road, Wimborne 

Orion, 6 Rosemount Road 

Ewelme, Frankland Crescent, Parkstone 
Saxonhurst, Wimborne Road, Northbourne 


14 St. Augustine’s Road 


Windward, Mayfield Avenue, Parkstone 
Windward, Mayfield Avenue. Parkstone 
13 Beaufort Road, W. Southbourne 

3 Harvey Road, Boscombe 

Hiproof, Benellen Road 

Vron, 30 Mansfield Road, Parkstone 


24 R. L. Stevenson Avenue 

Flat 3, Wilton House, Alum Chine Road 
Thrupp Lane, Stroud 

Bourne Hall Hotel 

Woodleigh, Durrant Road, Parkstone 


1949 
1950 


1947 
1949 
1942 
1927 
1950: 
1948 
1948 
1950 
1947 
1944 
1948 
1948 
1941 


1931 
1929 
1948 
1946 
1937 
1950 
1945 
1948 
1840 
1949 
1932 
1920 
1949 
1950 


1928 


1944 
1946 
1950! 
1950 
1948 
1950 
1950 
1936 
1930 


1950 
1925 
1950 


1950 


Galton, Mrs. KE. 
Geer, Miss M. L. 


Gompel, Mrs. M. 
Goodhart, Mrs, M. 
Gorringe, Miss K. 
Gorton, B., M.R.c.Vv.S. 


Graham, Miss & F., B.s 


Grant, Col. T. H. 
Grant, Mrs. F. 
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G 


C. 


Green, KE,’ C., B.A., ¥F.L.8. 


Green, Miss F. 
Greg, Mrs. F. 
Griffin, J., M.A. 
Griffin, J..A. 
Gwyther, W. T. 


Haines, Mrs. E. M. 
LHaines, G. E. 

Hall, Miss A. J. 

Hall, Miss E. 

Hall, Mrs, L. Beeching 
Hammond, Mrs. M. J. 
Harding, Mrs. L. 
Harding, W. G. 
Hardy, G. G. 


Hathornthwaite, Miss E. 


*Hatton, Mrs. 

Hawes, Miss 

Hayley, Miss V. G. 
Heathcote, Mrs. N, K. 


W., M.A.O.T. 


Henderson, R. G., M.A., M.B., 
cH.B. (Aber.), F.R.c.s. (Edin.) 
Hill, Mrs. G. 


Hilton-Johnson, Miss C. 
Hoatson, R. J., 1.8.0. 
Hoatson, Mrs. KH. 
Hodgson, W. H. 

Hook, Oliver, F.z.s. 
Hope, J. M. 
Hunkin, Mis 


Hurt. Miss ©...) 7a. 


Ingleton, Mrs. E. KE. 


Ki ASR A. 


LInsch, J. M.,-F.L-S., F.R.M.8. 


Isaacs, C. H., B.A. 


Isaacs, Mrs. I. F. 


5 Beminster Road, Winton 

Grove House Private Hotel, Wollstonecraft 
Road, Boscombe 

12 Chigwell Road 

West Thorpe, Lymington 

11 Branksome Dene Road, Westbourne 

22 Arnewood Road, West Southbourne 

Bournemouth School for Girls, Gervis Road 

B35, San Remo Towers, Boscombe 


99 29 93 
Melbury, Lindsay Road, Bournemouth 
16 Warnford Road, Boscombe E. 

9 Hengist Road, Boscombe 
20 St. Ledger’s Road 


12 Hoxholes Road, Southbourne 


H 


Appleslade, Ringwood 
602 Christchurch Road 
Daneswood, Wharncliffe Road, Highcliffe 


Bryn Aird, Blake Hall Crescent, Pariatond 
56 Huntley Road 
85b, Southbourne Grove 


9 99 
21 Cassel Avenue, Westbourne 
Cleasby Grange, Wollstonecraft. Road 
Dutch House, Cliff Road, Barton-on-Sea 
The Moorings, 27 Nelson Road 
Sandykeld Hall, Manor Road 
The Gateway, Wilderton Road, Branksome 
Park 
87a Southbourne Road 


Wootton, Cliff Drive, Canford Cliffs 
12 Oban Road 
25a, Hamilton Road, Boscombe 
39 99 
5 Coy Pond Road 
Brackenridge, Sway Road, Brockenhurst 
56 East Avenue, Talbot Woods 
26b Cavendish Road 
Flat 31, Ingleby, 6 Wimborne Road 


i 


66 Seaward Avenue 

18 Beechwood Avenue, Boscombe 

Southmead, 4 Mountbatten Road, 
Bournemouth West 


39 29 


1940 
1948 
1943 
- 1942 
1933 
1947 


1945 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1930 


1950 
1945 
1930 


1950 


Jackson, Miss E. M., B.a. 
Jackson, J. O. 

Jaggers, Mrs, KE. 

James, Mrs. E. 

James, Mrs. M. G., 
Jaques, Miss M. 


Jenkins, Miss P. 
Jennings, R. J. 
Jennings, Mrs. G. M. 
Jessop, Miss B, M. 
Jones, Miss A. Parnell 


Jones, Miss M., B.sc. 


Jones, S. W., c.M.G. 
Jubb, Miss O. 


Kaye, Brig. G. L. 


1949 Keating, S. J. 


1930+*Keeble, Sir F. W., k.B.E., D.SC., 


F.R.S 


Kendall, Miss G. J., a.r.c.m. 


Killick, Mrs. M. 
King, Mrs. A. 
King, Miss A, 
Kirke, Miss M. 
Knight, Miss A. 


Lanham, Miss O. 
Lanning, J. P. 
Lanning, Mrs. C. M. 
Lawton, W. M. 

Le Févre, Miss W. 
Legat, A. W., M.INST.C.z. 
Legat, Mrs. E, 

Legat, Miss J. P. 
Leonard, H. W. 
Leonard, Mrs. N. 
Ley, Mrs. L. 

Liddell, D. 

Liddell, Mrs. §, 
Lincolne, Miss H. M. 
Little, D, A. J. 
Locke, S. L 


Miuccke, Mrs. J.B. Be px 
Logan, Miss A. 
Lovell, Miss D. 


Lowde, Miss E., B.a. 
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Kilmory, York Road, Broadstone 

44 Herberton Road, W. Southbourne 

15 Elmsway, Southbourne 

Cranmere, Hatherden Avenue, Parkstone 

70 St. Alban’s Avenue 

Croft Cottage, Forest Road, Branksome 
Park 


Hinton St. Michael, Christchurch 
Latymer, 99 Seafield Road, Southbourne 


27 Southwood Avenue, West Southbourne 

Yealand, Kings Drive, Pagham, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex 

Bournemouth School for Girls, Gervis Road 

6 Boscombe Chiff Road 

12 Oban Road 


Heathland, Flaghead Road, Canford Cliffs 
52 Florence Road, Boscombe 


20 Serpentine Road, Poole 

31 Gorsehill Road, Poole 

37 Linwood Road 

46 Surrey Road 

Flat 2, St. Cross, 25 Bodorgan Road 
Apia, Fairview Road, Broadstone 


L 
351 Gorsehill Road, Poole 
11 Eaton Road, Branksome Park 


Cleeve Coan, Knyveton Road 
791a Christchurch Road, Boscombe 
6, Thistlebarrow Road 


29 be) 
il Neville Court, Derby Road 


Heather Cottage, Dudsbury Rd., Ferndown 
22 Marlborough Road 


63 Watcombe Road, Southbourne 
North Lodge, West Moors Road, Ferndown 
Northgate, Salisbury Road, Ringwood 


3 
1 Branksomé Wood Mansions 
33 Commercial Road, Parkstone 
Kilmory, York Road, Broadstone 


1934 
1947 
1948 


1908 
1929 
1950 
1850 
1950 
1909 


1935 


1948 
1946 
1950 
1944 


1950 
1950 
1950 
1929 
1939 
1934 
1950 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1932 
1950 
1936 
1950 


1950 
1935 
1935 
1948 


1948 
1939 
1939 
1950: 
1943 
1950 


1950 
1948 


Lowther, Miss D, M., B.sc. 


Lowther, Rev. W. E. 


Lowther, Mrs. E, L., 8.R.N. 


Mackay, Miss 
Mackay, Miss C. J. 
Masters, C. O 
Mayo, H. C. 
Mayo, Mrs, S. E. 
*McBean, Miss S. 


Hon. Member 1949 


McMichael, E. 


Markwick, Miss D. 
Marshall, Miss D. 
Martin, Miss R. 
Maudslay, A. J. 


Megget, EK. E., v.p. 


Megget, Mrs. K., M.B.E. 


Mersen, Miss A. 


Meyrick, Sir George, Bart. 


Middle, Miss A. M. 
Mitchell, Miss BK. A. 
Mitchell, W. 

Moir, Mrs. F. 


Mountfort, C. C., M.A., F.L.S. 


Mountfort, Mrs. A. 
Mullins, Miss D. E. A. 


Munckton, Mrs. F. E. P. 


Murdoch, Miss J. C. 


Murgatroyd, J. H., F.u. 


F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 
Murray, Mrs. M. L. 
Muspratt, C. K., m.a., 
Muspratt, Mrs. 
Muspratt, Miss R. 


Neil, J. 
Newsome, 8S. H. 
Newsome. Mrs. 
Newton, Mrs. K. 
tNicholls, Miss G, 


Norbury-Williams, L. I. 


North, Miss S.: F. 
North-Row, St. J. K. 


S., 


F.R.G.S. 
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Lonsdale, Mayfield Avenue, Parkatone 
7 Watkin Road, Boscombe 


99 yD 


M 


8 King’s Purk Road 


4 Gorsehill Road, Poole 
Green Lawn, 23 Crossway, Christchurch 


74 Seafield Road, Southbourne 


1 Branksome Wood Mansions, Branksome 
Wood Road 

67 Norton Road, Winton 

125 Kennington Road, S.E.11 

4 Norwich Mansions 

Carlton House, Barton Court Road, New 
Milton 

14 Southlea Avenue, Southbourne 


23 39 
27 Hamilton Road, Boscombe 
Hinton Admiral, Christchurch 
Tregenna, Castle Lane 
109 Edgehill Road 
St, Margaret’s, Valerie Road 
9 Crossway, Christchurch 
Woodside, Ferndown, Wimborne 


Rosemaryne, 111 Edgehill Road 
67 Portchester Road 

5 Rotherfield Road 

9 Warren Edge Road, Southbourne 


Redmore, Crescent Road, Branksome Park 
25 Kast Avenue 


44 lvanedowne Road 


N 


174 Cranleigh Road, Southbourne 
184 Belle Vue Road, Southbourne 


3) 39 
27 Grand Avenue, West Southbourne 
41 Corhampton Road 
Parkstone Sea Training School, Parkstone, 
Dorset 
4 Hampton Court, Branksome Wood Road 
8 Durrant Road 


1924 
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O 


Ogden, Miss E. Vailima, Fairview Road, Broadstone 

Ogden, F. 50 Grosvenor Court, Vale Road 

Ogden, Mrs. G. 

Ogle, Miss U. Little Wyfold, Frankland | Crescent, 

Parkstone 

Osborne, Mrs. C. H. B6 San Remo Towers 

Osborne, G. 77 Hengistbury Road, W. Southbourne 

Osborne, Mrs. E. 

Ousby-Trew, Miss Overthorpe, Michelgrove Road, Boscombe 

Owen, Mrs. KE. 2 Rotherfield Road, Boscombe 

Owen, J. S. 2 Rotherfield Road, Boscombe 

Pankhurst, Miss D. K. Alvediston, Waterford Lane, Lymington. 

Paris, Lt.-Col. A., R.E.(ret’d.) 10, Carbery Avenue, Southbourne 

Partington, J. 49 East Avenue 

Paterson, Miss M. W. Hintonwood Hotel, Grove Road 

Patterson, O. 10 Irving Road, W. Southbourne 

Paull, H. 20 Oxford Road 

Payne, J. A. Raydene, Beaufoys Avenue, Ferndown 

Payne, Mrs. V. os ys a 

Penny, Miss A. Cottonwood, E. Cliff 

LPenrose, Miss F. Little Picket, Hightown, Ringwood 

uPenrose, Miss M., B.sc. rf ae 

Perceval, Mrs. W. 7 Benellen Avenue 

Peters, Prof. R. A., M.c., 14 Brookside, Headington Oxford 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 

Pettersson, EK. J. 5 Westfield Road, Southbourne 

Pettersson, Mrs. W. ” 9 

Pickering, Mrs. G. 25 Danesbury Avenue, Southbourne 

Pontifex, R. D., m.a. : Dalton House, 68 Christchurch Road 

Pooley, E. Welbeck, Danecourt Road, Parkstone 

Pope, A. E. 11 Campbell Road, Boscombe 

Pope, Mrs. 

Popham, Miss C, H., m.s.o.u. The Flat, Thorney Hill House, Bransgore 

Poulton, V. E. 84 Shelley Road, Boscombe 

Price, W. J., c.M.G., M.INST.c.E. 72 Canford Cliffs Road 


Price, Mrs. M. 99 29 

Prideaux, Mrs. A. Upmoor, Ravine Road, Canford Cliffe 

Prideaux, Miss C. ay ” 

Pullman, Miss F. M. Heather Lodge, 15 Burton Road, Brank- 
. some Park 

Quick, Mrs. Tregenna, Castle Lane 


1912 *Rankin, W. Munn, MSc. 
Leeds), B.sc. (Lond.) 
on. Member 1920 
1946 Rayner, R. A. 
1946 Rayner, Mrs. 
1945 Read, W. J., M.SC., F.R-I.C. 
1946 Read, Mrs., F.z.s. 
1950 Redfern, Rev. L., M.A., B.D. 
1950 Redfern, Mrs. E., M.a. 
1950 Redrupp, Mrs. 8. P. J. 
1924 *Reid, Mrs. E. M., B.sc., F.L.S. 
1946 Retzbach, Miss A. M. 
1945 Richards, Miss E., B.sc. 
1928 Richards, Mrs. KE. M. 


1942 Richards, Miss M. 
1946 Richardson, J. G. 


1950 Richardson, W. S., M.D., F.R.C:S. 

1926 Rix, Miss M. EK. de B. 

1949 Robertson, Mrs. M. 

1949 Robertson, Mrs. W. 

1939 Robins, E. A., F.R.P.S., F-L.8., 
F.R.M.S. 

1950 Robinson, H. A., 0.B.Ez. 

1929 Robinson, Miss M. H. 

1929 Robinson, Miss W. A. 

1923 Roden, Miss E. M. 

1947 Rooke, Dr. K. B., m.s., B.cu., 
M.B.O.U. 

1935 Rush, Miss C. J. 

1943 Rushton, J. 


1943 Sadler, H. G. 

1947 Saltmarsh, Miss M., B.a., PH.D. 

1942 Sanford, EK. G., A.M.I.MECH.E., 
A.M.I.E.E. 

1941 Sanford, Mrs. M. A. 

1950 Saunders, 

1950 Saunders, Mrs. E. O. R. 

1950 Sawver, Mrs. M. 

1931 tScudamore, C. E., B.A., L.R.C.P. 

1938 Seare, Mrs. H. 

1950 Sedgewick, Mrs. 

1950 Seth-Smith, D. N., B.aA., 
M.B., B.CH. 

1941 Sexton, Miss F. 

1948 Shears, Miss EK. 

1933 Sheffield. Miss I. E. 

1937 Sherwood. Miss H. 

1950 Shillidy, G. A. S., c.1.a. 

1944 1Shorthouse, B. 
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R 


Hawthorne Cottage, Whitchurch Canoni- 
corum, Bridport 


16 Oban Road 
15 Carbery Avenue, Southbourne 
46 St. Luke’s. Road, “Bournemouth 


550 Poole Road, Westbourne 

Pinewood, Milford-on-Sea 

Rothbury, West Cliff Gardens 

8 Overcliff Mansions, Manor Road 

c/o Prof. Taylor, Ralphs Ride, Bracknell, 
Berks. 

Stour Lodge, Julian’s Road, Wimborne 

Abbotsdene, Seafield Road, Friars Cliff, 
Christchurch 

Rossmore, Boscombe Spa Road 

Wayside, Stourcliffe Avenue 

41 Christchurch Road 

24 Poole Road 

Fairway, Stanley Road, Waterford, Lym- 
ington 

Pinehurst Private Hotel, West Cliff Gardens 

Byways, Chaddesley Glen, Canford Cliffs 

12 Walpole Road, Boscombe 

Cranborne, Wimborne 


29 Lansdowne Road 
113 Alumhurst Road 


s 


Chester House, Boscombe Spa Road 
3 Sunnylands Avenue, Southbourne 
Wellbeck, Danecourt Road, Parkstone 


39 


162 Richmond Park Road 


Enniskerry, Ravine. Road, Canford Cliffs 
24 Hampshire Court 

Almer, Blandford 

Pirbright, West Chiff Gardens 

7 Rothesay Road 


60 Uplands Road 

Beverlev Hall, Manor Road 
177 Richmond Park Road 

420 Charminster Road 

Concord Hotel, Barton-on-Sea 
Brookside Cottage, Exeter Lane 


1937 


1937 
1920 


1948 


1945 
1947 


1947 
1950 
1947 
1947 
1940 
1949 
1947 
1946 
1950 
1950: 


1947 
1947 
1948 


1949 
1945 
1937 
1946 
1948 
1950 
1936 
1956 
1950 
1944 
1949 


1950 Venning, Brig. F. EK. W. 
C.B.E., D.S.0., M.B. 


1950 


F.G.S. 
Simmons, Mrs, I. M. 
Simpson, N. Douglas, 

F.L.S., F.R.M.S. 


Sindall, Miss D. 
Smith, W. G. 


tSimmons, W. C., B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 


M.A., 


Smythe, V. du B., F.R.N.8., 


A.R.P.S. 
Smythe, Mrs. M. 
Sobbe, F. A. 
Sobbe, Miss D. 
Sobbe, Miss V. 
Somerville, Mrs. 8. 
Stanton, H, K. 


Stuart-Harris, Miss M., s.sc. 
Stuart-Harris, Miss W., B.sc. 


Sutherland, C. 
Sworder, Miss R. 


Sykes, Capt. C., M.B.z. 
Sykes, Mrs. E. 
Symonds, Miss V. 


Tasker, T. H. 
Taylor, Miss E. 
Terrell, G. H. 
Thane, Miss V., M.A. 
Thornycroft, L. B. 
Tibbitt, Miss M. 
Trayfoot, Mrs, L. W. 
Trower, Miss D. E., B.A. 
Turnbull, A. 

Turner, Miss EK. C. 
*Turner, G. A. 


Hon. Member 1949 


iC. Bi, 
Venning, Mrs E. L. 


1950 Venning, Miss E. J. L. 


’ 
O.U. 
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Trigonia, Spur Hill Avenue, Parkstone 


Maesbury, 3 Cavendish Road. 
Breakers, Warren Edge Road W., South. 


bourne 
22 Stanpit, Christchurch 
Sherwood, Irving Road, W. Southbourne 


Manica, “Tower Road, Branksome Park 
Manica, Tower Road, Branksome Park 


Rumah Kechil, Pinewood Road, Ferndown 
1097 Christchurch Road 
Windycroft, Worth Matravers 


39 a9 
56 R. L. Stevenson Avenue, Westbourne 
12 Grosvenor Court, Vale Road, Bourne- 
mouth 
105 Irving Road, W. Southbourne 


3) 99 99 
2 Chessel Averiue, Boscombe 


T 


28a Stanpit, Christchurch 

25 Irving Road, W. Southbourne 
55 Wentworth Avenue, Boscombe 
23 Cecil Court, Charminster Road 
5 Yelverton Road 

F.6 Pine Grange, Bath Road 

25 Katon Road, Branksome Park 
Uplands School, Parkstone 

84 Petersfield Road, Boscombe E. 
18 Cassel Avenue, Westbourne 
Winchester House, Fir Vale Road 


Vv 


Pinewood, Butts Ash, Hythe, Hants 


/ 


39 99 99 
3) 99 39 


1946 
1921 


1945 


1913 | 


1945 
1950 
1950 
1941 
1941 


1946 
1949 
1936 
1940 
1947 
1918 


1924 
1924. 
1951 


Wackrill, Miss D. 
Wales, Miss N. 


Walker, F. 
Wallace, W. G. 
Waller, Miss C. 
Walters, Miss G. E. 
Warren, Miss A, E. 
Watson, Miss G. V. 
LWatt, Mrs. W. Boyd, m.B.o.v., 
F.Z.8. 
Watts, Miss N. 
Webb, Miss C. M. 
Weekes, Mrs. M. 
West, Mrs. F. M. S. 
West, Miss G. 
*Whitaker, S. 

Hon. Member, 1947 
Whitaker, Miss EK. M, 
Whitaker, S. E., p.a.s.1. 

aWhite, S. J. 


1950 aWhitelaw, Master P. 

1942 Williamson, F., F.R.HIST.S. 

1947 Wilson, Miss G, 

1950 Wilson, G. EH. 

1950 Winter, W. P., B.sc. 

1950 Wiseman, Capt. L. G., 0.3.2. 

1948 aWood, Miss B., B.Sc. 

1950 Wood, Miss L. 

1903toWoodhouse, W. J., A.C.P., 
M.I.H. 

1949 Wray, D. A., M.sc., PH.D. 

1949 Wray, Mrs. A. 

1932 Wren, G. G. 

1949 Wyatt, Mrs. L. M. 

1946 Wycherley, S. R., F.R.M.s. 

1946 Wycherley, Mrs. L. 
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Ww 


1 Crabton Close Road, Boscombe 


The Nook, 4 Ormonde Road, Branksome 


Park 
57 Richmond Park Avenue 
61 East Avenue 
76 Ensbury Park Road 
Florida Hotel, Boscombe Spa Road 
28 ‘Tuckton Road, Southbourne 
Chine Hall, Boscombe Spa Road 
52 Wimborne Road 


3 Dunbar Road 

35 Portchester Road 

3 Rotherfield Road, Boscombe 
Pineville, West Cliff Gardens 
2 Chessel Avenue, Boscombe 

22 Somerset Road, Boscombe 


22 Selwood Road, Addiscombe, Croydon 
7 Gilbert Road 

18 Beechwood Avenue, Boscombe 
24a Rushton Crescent 

9 Glenmoor Road, Winton 

10 Westdown Road, Kinson 

Latimer House, 27 Horsa Road 

52 Wimborne Road 

4 New Park Road, W. Southbourne 
54 Ophir Road 

29 Twynham Road, Southbourne 


42 Canford Cliffs Road 


420 Charminster Road: 
61 Boscombe Overcliff Drive 
40 Littledown Avenue, Queen's Park 


99 $9 
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Council’s BWeport for Wear ending 
30th September, 1950. 


The total membership on September 30th, 1950, was 438. 
Included in the list of members are 7 Past Presidents, 13 Honor- 
ary Members, 11 Life Members and 6 Associate Members. 
Seventy-four new members joined during the year, and others 
were deleted from the list for non-payment of subscriptions. 

The Council regrets to report the death of the following 
eight members :—Mr. G, Brumell,, Mr. J. F. N. Green, Mr. D. 
J. Kidd, Earl of Malmesbury, Sir Murdoch McLeod, Mr. H. J. 
Wadlow, Mr. J. Walsh and Mr. T, E. Waltham. 

There have been some changes among the Officers of the 
Society during the year. On the death of Mr. J. F. N. Green, 
Mr. S. R. Wycherley was appointed Chairman of Council and 
Mr. W. J. Read Deputy Chairman. Mr. F. Williamson was 
appointed Honorary Curator of the Museum in place of Mr. 
Green, and Dr. D. A. Wray became Chairman of the Geological 
Section. The Society is glad to welcome the return of Mr. E. 
Chambers to the chairmanship of the Botanical Section, 

The Council regrets to report the resignation of Miss K. A. 
Hunkin as Honorary Assistant Secretary, owing to the pressure 
of other duties. She has served the Society in this capacity since 
1936 and the sterling value of her work during this period has 
been greatly appreciated by the Society. We are happy to say 
that she has agreed to continue to serve on the Council, so we 
shall not be entirely deprived of her valuable experience. 

This resignation necessitated some re-adjustments, and Miss 
D. M. Lowther was appointed Honorary Assistant Secretary and 
Mr. H. W. Leonard Honorary Assistant Secretary  ('Pro- 
grammes). 

The large amount of work in arranging the programmes is 
now Carried out by the Chairmen of Sections acting as a Pro- 
gramme Committee for which Mr. Leonard acts as Secretary. 
After the Programme has been approved by Council it is printed 
and the envelopes addressed by a small Ladies’ Committee under 
the direction of Miss A. King. This division of labour has made 
possible the earlier posting of programmes, and our thanks are 
due to all those helping in this co-operative effort. 

During the year 86 Lectures and Meetings were held and in 
addition 63 Field Meetings took place during the summer. This 
compares with 83 Lectures and 58 Field Meetings last year. 

The Council expresses its thanks to all who have given 
lectures or led outings, thereby placing their specialised knowledge 
at the service of the Society. 

The following Public Lectures were given during the 
Session :— 

Oct. 12th. The Making of Scenery: by Mr. S. R. Wycherley. 
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Nov. 16th. Swiss Holiday-Berne and Interlaken: 
by Mr. A. W. Legat. 
Dec. 14th. Some interesting Churches in the district: 
by Mr, F. Williamson. 
Jan. - llth. Modern Plastics: by Mr. H. E. Clarke, 
Feb. 8th. The River Avon from source to mouth: 
| by Mr. S. R. Wycherley. 
Mar 38th, he New Forest: by Mr W.7A. @hajiinge: 
Apr. 12th. Plant and animal co-operation: by Mr. E. Chambers. 

These were all well attended and have become a regular 
feature of the Winter Session. We understand that they are 
much appreciated by those members of the public who are un- 
able to avail themselves of the afternoon meetings. 

The Presidential Address was given by Mrs. W. Boyd Watt 
on Nov. 5th, 1949. The Hall was full and the Lecture on the 
“‘Hirundinidae and Apodidae’’ was much appreciated. This 
Lecture was printed in last year’s volume of the Proceedings. 

It is perhaps appropriate here to allude to the vast amount 
of work done by Mrs. Boyd Watt during her year of office. 
Apart from the normal work of [President, she took the leading 
part in arranging the Society’s Dinner held on April 14th, 1950, 
at which Major Radcliffe Dugmore showed slides of Big Game, 
accompanied by comments in his own inimitable manner. She 
was the prime mover in the Peter Scott Lecture to be held on 
Dec. 9th at the Winter Gardens, and her work in connection 
with the Gilbert White Fellowship is referred to below. Largely 
through the good offices of Mrs. Boyd Watt the Gilbert White 
Fellowship approached our Society during the year with a view 
to transferring their assets to the Bournemouth Natural Science 
Society. It was felt that as the aims of the two societies were 
allied and as the Bournemouth Natural Science Society was in fact 
furthering the objects for which the Gilbert White Fellowship 
‘was formed, and was also in Gilbert White’s own County of 
Hampshire, it was a happy suggestion that we should take over. 
After considerable negotiation this was done, and the books and 
other assets belonging to the Fellowship have been transferred 
to No. 39 Christchurch Road, together with a sum of money 
which will be used by our Society to maintain the properties 
transferred to us and to further the past aims of the Fellow- 
ship. The money so transferred will be placed in a separate 
account and shown on our future balance sheets accordingly, 
and will be used on the authority of the Council for the purposes 
indicated. The first of such activities will be the Society’s cele- 
bration of the Festival of Britain by a Gilbert White Exhibition 
in the autumn of 1951. 

The repairs to the premises referred to last year have been 
completed and work carried out included external repairs and 
painting (£495),) bathroom, drains, etc! (£196); “gas” boiler 
installed (£187), electric wiring (£127) and re-decoration of 
caretaker’s premises (£127), a total of £1,130. Part of this 
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was paid for last year and the remainder during the year ended 
Sept. -o0th,. 1950. 

In addition to the above general repairs the lavatory accom- 
modation has been improved and re-decorated at a cost of 
£225. This improvement was paid for by Mr. H. A. Cooper 
and the Council records its great indebtedness to him for his 
munificent gift. 

Owing to difficulty in getting the Accounts completed and 
printed in time for an Annual General Meeting in October, a 
Special General Meeting was held on March 28rd, 1950, and 
Rule 25 (a) was altered and now reads :— 

‘The Annual General Meeting shall be held before Decem- 
ber dist. ”? 


The financial position of the Society is set out in the accom- 
panying statement. - Briefly it may be said that the redemption 
of the debentures has greatly improved the capital position of 
the Society but the cost of the much needed repairs has rendered 
the liquid position less satisfactory, but it is anticipated that the 
saving on debenture interest and income tax during the coming 
year will do much towards improving the position, 

After considerable negotiations the Society has been 
exempted from Income Tax under Sec. 37 of the Income Tax 
Act 1918. This now leaves it open to members to make a seven 
year covenant to pay their subscriptions, in which case the 
Society is in a position to recover the Income Tax from the 
Inland~Revenue. Members have been circularised and _ also 
advised that those paying tax at less than the standard rate 
should consult the Officers before signing, as they are liable to be 
asked by the Inland Revenue to pay the difference between their 
present rate and 9/- in the pound on the gross annual amount 
of the covenant. 

Attempts were made to obtain exemption from rates under 
the Scientific Societies Act, 1843. This necessitated a separate 
assessment on the part occupied by the Royal Empire Society. 
This was carried out and separate assessments granted, only to 
find that the Secretary of Friendly Societies was unable to grant 
the necessary certificate so long as the Hall was let. Attempts 
_to obtain a separate assessment of the Lecture Hall were not suc- 
cessful so that the Society must continue to pay rates amounting 
to some £120 per annum. 

The Council wishes to place on record its indebtedness to 
its Honorary Secretary, Mr..W. J..Read, who, with the advice 
and collaboration of the Honorary Solicitor, Mr. G, A. Turner, 
has carried out the above negotiations extending over two years. 
As reported last year the Society has been exempted from certain 
provisions of the Town Planning Act, and now the negotiations 
with the Inland Revenue have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, and the position re Rating clearly defined. The Council 
. on behalf of all its members desires to tender to these two 
gentlemen its most appreciative thanks, 
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The Exhibition held in October 1950 was a great success 
from all points of view, and our thanks are due to Mr. Wycherley 
who took the leading part in its organisation. His report on the 
Exhibition is given later in the Proceedings. 

Mr. F. Williamson, as new curator of the Museum, is doing 
valuable work in re-arranging and classifying the exhibits. 

Mr. H. G. Sadler, chairman of the Garden Committee, 
reports that our thanks are due to the many who have contri- 
buted shrubs and plants and to those whose work in the garden 
has been so helpful. 

The Rev. W. E. Lowther is continuing as Honorary Editor 
of the Proceedings, and-his excellent and skilled work in this 
capacity is much appreciated. 

In the Library steady progress has been made during the 
year with cataloguing and re-arranging the books, and the 
Council’s thanks are due to Mr. Foyle and his helpers and also 
to those who have given books during the year. 

The Entertainment Committee gave a New Year Party on 
Jan. 7th. It was very successful and our hearty thanks are due 
to the Committee and helpers for such a pleasant afternoon, 

The Council wishes to place on record their indebtedness to 
the Ladies’ Tea Committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Brimicombe, who throughout the year have carried out their 
onerous duties. Especially are we grateful to them for their 
valuable services on the occasions of the New Year Party and 
the Exhibition. | 

Last but not least we wish to thank the lanternists who in 
their self-effacing task have added so much to the pleasures of 
the meetings. 
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fleetings, Field Meetings and Visits, 
Hession 1949-50. 


To save space, degrees, etc., of Lecturers and Leaders are given 

only on the first mention of each name, as they appear in full in 

the List of Members. In outings, the Leader’s name 1s given 
in brackets. 


GENERAL. 


Oct. 29. Annual General Meeting. 
5. Presidential Address: The Hirundinide and Apodide, 
by Mrs. W. Boyd Watt, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S. 


Feb. 28. Modern Buildings in Concrete, by A. W. Legat, 
M.Inst.C.E. 

Mar. 23. Special General Meeiing. 

Mar. 25. The Zebra, by B. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S. 

July 12. Visit to Ball Clay Pit, Purbeck and Creech Grange 
Gardens: Leaders,’ H.--E: Clarke). M.A:,.- B.Sc’, 
FUR.I-Ciiand-D..A. Wray, M.Sc., “PH.D:, F.G-.S: 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Nov. 10 to 12, 1949. Art Exhibition. 
June 6to 8, 1950. Geographical Exhibition. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
1950. 
Jan. %. New Year Party: Dramatic Entertainment, etc. 
April 14. Dinner: Camera Studies of Big Game in Colour by 
Major Radcliffe Dugmore, Dancing and Bridge. 


CLUB DAYS. 


Twelve were held during the session, at which there were 
talks on British Immigrant Butterflies, also British Immigrant 
Moths, by W. S. I. Cox, Egyptian Religion by J. F. N. Green, 
B.A., F.G.S., Breeding Caterpillars by J. F. Butterworth, The 
Waxwing by Miss K. M. Chilver, Skulls, also Elementary Zoo- 
logy, by B. Gorton; a Botanical Competition by Miss L. M. Child; 
and, during the summer, a series of Exhibitions of Flowers by 

E. Chambers. 


EVENING LECTURES. 
Seven successful monthly meetings for the general public 


were held during the Winter Session. Details in Council’s 
Report, pages 21 and 22. 
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SECTIONAL. 
Archeological and Historical. 


The Story of the Hearth, by F. W. Robins, F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S.. 

Stone Implements & the Dawn of Human Technology, 
by Major) Ee. E. Canter; MC. RoE. 

English Dialects, by F. Williamson, F.R.Hist.S. 

The Future of Civilisation, by C. E. Scudamore, B.A.., 
LRG... 


From Norman Keep to Tudor Mansion, by T. H. 
Bickel. . 

The Story of the Bridge, by F. W. Robins. 

How to Look at Old Churches, by F. Williamson. 
Discussion on the Future of Civilisation. 


Astronomical. 


Nov. 19/49. A Discussion on the Nebule, by S. R. Wycherley, 


Feb. 


Oct. 22/50. 


1949. 


Oce 2k 
Oct. ' 18. 
NOK haa 


1950. 


Feb. 25. 


Mar. 2. 
pie Al. 
Bore. Ale 
INpIn, co. 


May 


May 12. 
May 15. 
May 17. 
May 238. 


3. 
May 6. 
May 9. 


BOR WVES. °F. LoS. andibl. BE. Clarkes Vie x= b-Sc.. 
Ren, 


Ljo0. The Moon, by S. R. Wycherley and Tf: . Clarke. 


Biological. 
Soviet Biology, by H. Bury, M.A., F.G.S. F.L.S. 


Botanical. 


Broadstone: Roman Road (Miss Ogden). 
Fungus Foray, Brockenhurst (A. A. Pearson, F.L.S.). 
New Forest by coach (The Misses Penrose). 


Some Flowers of the Bournemouth Area, 
Boyd Watt. 

A Botanist in the Caribbean, by E. Chambers. 
Lytchett Matravers (Miss Banham). 

West Parley and Wood Town (Miss Chilver). 
Riseley and Sindlesham by coach (Mrs. Simmonds 
and Miss Banham). 

Spettisbury (Mrs. M. G. James). ~ 

Mudeford and Chewton Glen (Miss Gorringe). 
Exbury Gardens by coach (Miss Banham and Brig. 
Venning). 

Bloxworth and Bere Regis (Miss Banham). 

Pamphill and Cowgrove (H. de Castro). 

Wareham Water Meadows (Miss L. Child). 

Wool: Cole Wood (Mr. H. W. Leonard). 


by Mrs. 


June 6. 
june 10: 
June 17. 
June 27. 
July 4. 
duly 67. 
July 10. 
July 18. 
July 28. 
Aug: 01. 
Aug: 4. 
Aug. 10. 
Aug; 1.5). 


Aug. 18: 
Aug. 22. 
Sept. 5. 
Sept. 19. 
Sept. 2). 


Nov. 
Apr. 
1949. 
Ock 15. 
Nov. 26. 
Dec. 31. 
1950. 
Apr. 26. 
july 1. 
Sept 8. 
1949, 
Dec. 8. 
1950. 
Feb. 11. 
ape. 18: 
Sept. 1. 
Sept. 19. 
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Littlesea (Miss Banham). 

Holmsley and Wootton Copse (Miss P. Jenkins). 
Pepper Box Hill by coach (Miss M. Penrose). 

Walk near Guss (Miss Gorringe). 

Swanage (Miss Child). 

Kew Gardens by coach (E. Chambers). 

Wareham Water Meadows (Miss Child). 

Corfe: Scotland Farm (Miss Ogden). 

St. Catherine’s Hill & Town Common (W. G. Smith). 
Wareham: Ridge Farm (Mrs. Boyd Watt). 
Christchurch Meadows (Mrs. Boyd Watt). 

Parkstone Golf Links (Miss Banham). 

Hatchett Pond and Furzey Lodge by coach (Brig. 
Venning). 

Wootton Bridge & Marlborough Deep (Miss P. Jenkins). 
Lytchett Matravers (Miss Banham). 

Studland and Ballard Down (Miss Banham). 
Brockenhurst (Miss Banham). 

Bloxworth and Bere Regis (Miss Banham). 


Entomological. 


15/49. The Anatomy of Insects, by B. Gorton. 
1/50. 


Entomological Works & Their Authors, 1634-1850, 
Byo: Gx on. brown, :-al5., RCs.) H.D.D. 
Geographical. 


Cambridge & Its Colleges, by H. Laurence White. 
Naples, Vesuvius and Pompeii, by Emer.-Prof. John 
Cameron, M.D., D.Sc. 

A Somerset Vale, by H. de Castro. 


Through S. Dorset Byways by coach (H. de Castro). 
Trent, Ham Hill & Martock by coach (H. de Castro). 
Sherborne Abbey & School by coach (H. de Castro). 


Geological. 


The Geology of the Country between Bournemouth 
and Lulworth, by D. A. Wray. 


Geological Climates, by H. Bury. 

Durlston Bay, by Wm, C. Simmons, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
F.G.S. 

Durdle Door & West Lulworth by coach (D. A. Wray 
and H. de Castro). 

Agglestone Rock & Rempstone Stone Circle by coach 
(D. A. Wray). 


1950. 

Feb. 9. 
Wii a9: 
1949. 

Oct. 20 
Nov 17 
Dec. «1 
Dec. 15 
1950. 

Jan. 5 
Neva, V1) 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 16 
Apr. 20 
May 4 
May 18 
June 15 
July 20 
Jeb ee oe IU 
Sept. 2 

1949. 

Oct. 
Nov. 29. 
Dec. 20. 
1950. 

Jam. 10. 
Janey He 
Jan. 24. 
Feb. 15. 
Wan ae 
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Historical. 


Life under the Commonwealth, 1649-60, by Miss K. 
A. Hunkin, B.A. 

The eeede of the Duke of Monmouth, by Miss 
Hunkin. 


Microscopical. 


Note.—At each leture microscope slides illustrating the 
subject were shown and explained by the Chairman, 
S. R. Wycherley. 


Cell Structure with special reference to Karyokinesis, 
introduced by E. Chambers. 

Rock Sections under the Microscope, 
Wm. C. Simmons. 

Instruction in Practical Microscopy, by the Chairman. 
The Morphology of Insects, by the Chairman. 


introduced by 


Instruction in Practical Microscopy, by the Chairman. 
Industrial Microscopy: Fibres used in Paper Making, 
by the Chairman. 

Fossil Botany, introduced by H. Bury. 

Microscopic Shells from Blashenwell Tufa, by H. Bury. 
Aquatic Plants & Animals, by Dr. Marshall Bell. 
Practical Microscopy: Oblique & Vertical Illumination, 
by the Chairman. 

Pollination and Insects, by E. Chambers. 

The Eyes of Insects, by H. Bury. 

Some Fossil Features of Chalk & Limestone, by D 
A. Wray. 

The Snail & Its Relatives, introduced by H. Bury. 
Industrial Microscopy: Textile Fibres & Animal Hairs, 
introduced by Mrs. Boyd Watt. 


Photographic. 


Glories of Venice To-day, by S. R. Wycherley. 
Jerusalem to Jericho, by Dr. J. Alan Hartley. 
Poole: Its Harbour & History, by E. C. G. Bristowe. 


Zurich and Arosa, by A. W. Legat. 
Interlaken, by A. W. Legat. 
America as I saw it, 1948-49, by 
ERP S25) Hale.S., FH aReMeS: 
Chateaux of the Dordogne, by J. Reid. 

Land of Eryri (Snowdonia), by V. du Bedat Smythe, 
PRN. S.AaR.P:S: 


i SA] “Robins: 


Mar. 11. 
Apr. 15. 


Apr. 1’. 
Apr. 22. 


May 5. 


June 1. 
Sept. 28. 
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Travels Here & There, by C. I. Massy, M.C. 
Lucerne, by A. W. Legat. 
Welsh Memories, by Major C. L. Cooper-Hunt, M.A. 


Physical & Chemical. 


Explosives, by H. E. Clarke. 
Penicillin, by Miss D. M. Lowther, B.Sc. 
Some 18th Century Chemists, by H. E. Clarke. 


Some Modern Plastics, by H._E. Clarke. 

Petroleum, by H. E. Clarke. 

Prescriptions, by B. Gorton. 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, Shinfield, 
Reading, by coach (H. E. Clarke & H. de Castro). 


Zoological. 


Zoological Gardens, London, by coach (Mrs. Boyd Watt 


& the President, Dr. Edward Hindle, F.R.S., etc.). 
Stanpit Marshes: Bird Study (Miss C. Popham, 
M.B.O.U.). 


More Animals I have met, by B. Gorton. 
Birds of the Dorset Coast, by J. C. Follett. 


Osprey, Coot & Ringed Plover, by Mrs. Boyd Watt. 
Water Birds, by David Seth- Smith, BZ 5 M.B.O.U. 
(The Zoo Man). 

Colour Vision in Men & Animals, by H. Bury. 


Woodland Mammals, by Alfred Leutscher, B.Sc., 
Ze 

Stanpit Marshes: Bird Study (Miss Popham). 
Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, by coach (Mrs. Boyd 
Watt). 


Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford, by coach (Mrs. 
Boyd Watt). 

Abbotsbury Swannery by coach (Mrs. Boyd Watt). 
Stanpit Marshes: Bird Study (Miss Popham). 


COMBINED SECTIONAL MEETINGS & VISITS. 


1950. 
Sept. 12. 


July 29. 


Sept. 16. 


Archeological & Botanical. 


Ibsley & Harbridge (Miss Chilver). 


Archeological & Entomological. 
British Mosquito Control Institute, 
by coach (Mrs. Boyd Watt). 
Cranborne Chase by coach (S. C. S. Brown and F. 
Williamson). 


Hayling Island, 


July 


Jan. 


June 


Mar. 


May 
June 


July 


Jan. 


Apr. 
June 
June 
June 


Sept. 


May 
June 


July 


NU 5) 


14. 


Li) 
Or 
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Archeological & Geographical. 
Iford & Littledown Common (Miss Chilver). 


Biological & Geological. 
Marine Research Expedition to the Gulf of Akaba, by 
Major H. W. Hall, M.C. 


Botanical & Entomological. 
Fontmell Magna by coach (W. S. I. Cox). 


Botanical & Geological. 
Return of British Vegetation after the Ice Age, by 
W. Munn Rankin, M-Sc., B:Se. 
Corfe: Blashenwell (Mrs. Boyd Watt). 
Corfe: East Hill (D. A. Wray). : 
Blue Pool & Winspit by coach (Miss Banham & D. A. 
Wray). : 


Botanical & Zoological. 


Our Hampshire Rivers: Their Flora & Fauna, by W. 
| Read MSe., PeRwEe: 

Hinton Admiral (Miss Banham). 

Throop Meadows (Miss Sheffield). 

East Parley Common (Miss Chilver). 

Studland & Ballard Down (Miss Banham). 

Poole Harbour & Wareham, by motor launch (Mrs. 
Boyd Watt). 


Geographical & Geological. 
Isle of Purbeck by coach (D. A. Wray & H. de Castro). 
Pilsdon Pen & Golden Cap by coach (D. A. Wray & 
H. de Castro). | 
Wells & Wookey Hole by coach (D. A. Wray & H. de 
Castro). 


Geographical & Historical. 
Sedgemoor, Weston Zoyland & Bridgwater by coach 
(Miss Hunkin & H. de Castro). 


jl 
Reports for the pear ending September 30th, 1950 
Library 


‘Considerable progress has been made during the year in the 
re-organisation of the Library, and to facilitate reference all books 
now bear the author’s name on the back. It is hoped to complete 
the card index during the forthcoming year. More obsolete books 
and those of no interest to members have been eliminated. 

The number of books and periodicals borrowed during the 
year was 494, as against 449 in 1948-49, 

The weekly issues of ‘‘Nature’’ for the year 1949 have been 
bound and also Parts 1 to 3 of “‘Drawings of British Plants’’ by 
Stella Ross-Craig. 

With Mr. Bury’s consent a large number of periodicals which 
he had presented to the Society over a number of years were sold 
and the money used to purchase recent scientific books. 

Mrs. Perceval has continued to assist in the work of the 
Library and Mr. Sadler has also helped. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the following friends for 
eifts of books and periodicals, viz:—Mr. Calkin, Professor 
Cameron, Major Cooper-Hunt, Mrs. Crallan, Miss Danks, Miss 
Dearle, Lt.-Col. d’Aguilar, Mr. Read, Mr. Wadlow, Mr. Watkin, 
Mrs. Boyd Watt and Mr. Woodhouse. 

Seventy-one books have been added to the Library during the 
year, representing 56 presented by the above donors and 15 pur- 
chased, as follows :— 


Books Durchased 


Animal Life in Freshwater Water. H. Mellanby. 

The Cuckoo and other Bird Mysteries. B. Ackworth. 
Achievements of Modern Science. A. D. Merriman. 
Snowdonia. F. J. North. 

Birds in Action. Eric Hosking. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight. B. Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
Soviet Genetics. ]. Huxley. 

Animal Encyclopedia. L. Wender. 

The Yellow Wagtail. S. Smith. 

Mountains and Moorlands. W. H. Pearsall. 

The Redstart. J. Buxton. 

British Bats. B. Vesey-Fitzgerald. 

Adaptive Colouration in Animals. H. B. Cott. 
Drawings of British Plants, Parts 1 to 8. S. Ross-Craig. 
The Art of Botanical Illustration. W. Blunt. 


(Signed) A. A. FOYLE, 
Hon. Librarian. 
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fHluseum 


The death of the late Hon. Curator, Mr. J. F. N. Green, on 
December 11th, 1949, was a great blow to the work in the 
Museum, as he had been able to devote considerable time to it. 

The present Hon. Curator was appointed by the Council at 
the January meeting, but unfortunately owing to the long illness 
of his wife he has not yet had the chance to do much work. 
Mr. Green’s illness was so brief that he was not able to give any 
information to a possible successor, and so much‘time has been 
spent in finding out what the various cabinets and collections 
contain. A start has, however, been made and the cabinets and 
cases have been numbered and some of the cabinets labelled with 
the names of the collections they contain. Also a start has been 
made on a list of all the cabinets and cases, which number more 
than fifty, with a general description of the contents of each 
drawer, so that it will be possible to find specimens without the 
toil of searching through several cabinets. 


(Signed) F. WILLIAMSON, 
.- Hon... Curator. 


Harden 


Welcome gifts of plants have been received from Mme. 
Chomé, Miss Sheffield, Sir Grenville and Lady Alabaster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Read, and Messrs. B. Garton, Scarsdale Brown and 
W. S. Brown. 

The flower bed under the Museum windows has presented a 
very gay appearance throughout the summer, due to the hard 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard and the use made of some of the 
gifts of plants referred to above. 

A feature of the front garden this year has been the Catalpa 
bignonioides (sometimes known as the Indian Bean Tree), with 
its abundance of large lemon-coloured leaves and white bell- 
shaped flowers. 

The wet season has encouraged the growth of weeds but 
much has been done to deal with the matter. 

(Signed) H. G. SADLER, 
‘Chairman. 


Archaeological and Historical 


For reasons already stated the chairman of this section has 
not been able to lead many field meetings this season, but several 
led by Mr. de Castro have had a distinct archeological interest, 
and my thanks are due to him for filling the breach. 

Near the end of the season, however, three excursions of 
special interest took place. First on September 12th, 1950, a 
visit was paid to Ibsley led by Miss K. M. Chilvers, when about 
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twenty members had the privilege of inspecting inside and out- 
side two exceedingly well-preserved examples of crook-built 
cottages, in which the principals carrying the roof extend from 
ground level to roof-tree. Writers on Old English cottages say 
that this type of cottage was never built south of a line drawn 
from the Wash to the Bristol Channel, whereas at Ibsley there 
are two of the finest, examples to be found anywhere in the 
country, both being lived-in, and both in the highest state of 
preservation. 

A visit to Cranborne Chase on September 16th, provided 
opportunities of inspecting several objects of archeological 
interest, including at Knowlton a ruined Norman Church, built in 
the centre of a circular Early Bronze Age earthwork, in which 
the ditch is inside the bank, indicating its use for ceremonial pur- 
poses, not for defence. 

On September 19th, under the leadership of Dr. Wray, the 
Agglestone and Rempstone stone circle were visited, when a short 
paper on the latter was read by the undersigned which is printea 
on another page of these Proceedings. 

In conclusion the chairman of this section appeals to any 
member specially interested in archeology to come forward with 
an offer to assist, as he feels he does not get the same help as is 
given to some other sections. 

(Signed) F. WILLIAMSON, 
Chairman. 


Botanical 


The Section sustained a grievous loss by the death of its 
Secretary, Mr. H. J. Wadlow, whose obituary is included in these 
Proceedings. 

Six lectures were given during the winter session. The 32 
Field Meetings of the Section, and also 9 in conjunction with other 
Sections, have included some of outstanding interest. The visit 
to Exbury Gardens, led by Brigadier F. E. W. Venning—whose 
co-operation with our Section on this and other Field days deserves 
appreciative mention—was a great opportunity for study of Azalea 
and Rhododrendron hybrids, and it should be repeated in another 
season. 

Pepper Box Hill had features of interest -amongst the 
Orchidacee of which nine species were observed. The find of 
only one plant of Neottia may indicate that the drought of 1949 
had badly affected the hyphae of its fungal host. 

Mr. T. Dayrell Read again kindly allowed a visit to his 
garden at Woodtown, where so many unusual and interesting 
plants are available for study. 

Members also visited Kew Gardens under the leadership of 
the Chairman. 
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Thanks are due to all the Leaders amongst whom are wel- 
comed Miss P. Jenkins who led to Malaxis paludosa and Drosera 
anglica, and Mr. W. G. Smith who shewed an unusually fine 
flowering of Utricularia minor on Town Common and also Lotus 
hispidus which is in danger of extinction there. 


Other recent finds are mentioned in the Proceedings. 


The season has produced some curious growths, e.g., an 
Ophrys apifera at Corfe had thirteen flowers on a two-foot stem, 
and an Epipactis purpurata, found by Brigadier Venning, carried 
42 blossoms. At Ballard Down, we failed to find Hyoscyamus 
niger and there saw cliff-edge erosion which is taking away much 
of the Marrubium vulgare. : 
(Signed) ERNEST CHAMBERS, 

Chairman. 


€ntomological 


There does not appear to have been as large a variety of 
butterflies on the wing during the past summer as is usual in 
south-west Hampshire. 


It has been noticed that the Grayling (Eumenis semele) which 
has been common in Queen’s Park has frequently been found 
lying with closed wings on sandy places in the park instead of 
resting on a plant with its wings folded vertically in the normal 
way. This may be due to a desire for protective resemblance. 


The Humming Bird Hawk Moth (Macroglossum stellatarum) 
has not been as common as usual this year, but in its place the 
Bee Hawk Moth (Hemaris fuciformis) has been seen several times. 


It is reported that Professor Hale Carpenter had a specimen. 
of the Queen of Spain Fritillary (Argynis lathonia) caught in 
Bournemouth last autumn bearing the imprint of a lizard’s jaws 
on the left hind wing. It should be noted that lizard imprints on 
butterfly wings are much less common than the beak marks of 
birds. 


About thirty members of the Society, under the guidance of 
the President, paid a visit to the British Mosquito Control Institute 
at Hayling Island on July 29th, and were much interested in the 
work of this important undertaking. 


One of our members reports that on October 12th, 1949, on 
one bed of single dahlias in the Lower Gardens on the right of 
the central path near the Square, at about 11 a.m. on a brilliant 
warm day, he saw many specimens of Painted Lady, Clouded 
Yellow and Humming Pird Hawk Moth, all at once, and too 
numerous to count. 

(Signed) W)-Siek COX: 
Chairman. 
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@eographical. 


The year 1949-50 has again been a satisfactory one for this 
Section. Lectures during the winter numbered five, one evening 
lecture being given by our Chairman of Council. Summer out- 
ings numbered eight, seven being coach excursions, of which 
three were arranged jointly with the Geological Section. All 
were very well attended. 

(Signed) H. de CASTRO, 
Chairman. 


Geological 


Our Section suffered a severe loss by the death of Mr. J. F. 
N. Green who for many years had taken such an active part in 
the affairs of the Society, and was also one of the leading geo- 
logists in this country. 

Several lectures of wide interest were given during the last 
winter session, while the geological field meetings were all well 
attended. The majority were in conjunction with the Geographical 
Section, and in the main were devoted to physiographical pro- 
blems. 

On the visit to Durdle Door, a representative suite of fossil 
shells was obtained from the Greensand, largely through the 
enthusiastic search led by one of our younger members, Mr. 
Michael Bell. We all greatly welcome the valued assistance of 
our junior members. 

(Signed) D. A. WRAY, 


Chairman. 


ficrascopical 


The Microscopical Section of the B.N.S.S. has established 
itself as an interesting addition and supplement to the various 
sections of the Society’s activities. Throughout the year regular 
monthly gatherings have taken place and have been addressed 
by the Chairmen of Sections. The subjects of their introductory 
remarks have been illustrated by microscopic slides, either shown 
under instruments of varying magnifying powers, or thrown on to 
the screen by a projector, and in each case commented on by 
the Chairman of the Microscopic Section. A useful combination 
of information and description has thus been available to the 
members present. During the session the Chairman gave two 
lectures dealing with industrial microscopy, one on the Paper 
Industry and the other on Textile Fibres,and also gave a’ series 
of practical instruction classes on the use of the microscope. 
These demonstrations were much appreciated by those having 
their own instruments and desirous of getting the best out of 
them. 
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It may be said with some measure of confidence that this 
section has grown in importance during the past year. The 
Chairmen of Sections have associated themselves with the Micro- 
scopical Section, so that expert knowledge of their individual 
subjects has been applied to the microscopical aspects of those 
subjects, and thus a co-ordination of the Society’s activities has 
resulted. It is proposed therefore to continue thjs course, 
selecting such subjects monthly as may be suitable and utilising 
the Microscopical Section to contribute special knowledge when- 
ever possible to the general activities of the Society. 


(Signed) S. R. WYCHERLEY, 
Chairman. 


Photographic 


During the year twelve meetings have been held sponsored 
by this Section and one jointly by the Photographic and Zoo- 
logical Sections. Further lecturers new to the Society have been 
heard and our thanks are given to them for their help. All the 
meetings have been very well attended. 


One Photographic walk was arranged but was abandoned due 
to insufficient support, so it is intended to arrange another in 
the spring, which it is hoped will be successful. 


We feel there must be members, old and new, who could 
assist the Section by offering lectures, using either lantern or 
epidiascope for projection of their photographs. Any such offers 
will be greatly appreciated by the chairman. 


The well equipped dark room is still little used. The key 
may now be obtained by application to the caretaker and it is 
hoped this simplified procedure will be of help to members. 


(Signed) A. W. LEGAT, 
Chairman. 


Whysirs amd Chemistry 


Lectures this year have had a chemical rather than a physical 
emphasis, and included for the first time a historical one dealing 
with the later 18th century developments in chemistry. The 
applications of chemistry to medicine and pharmacy were dealt 
with in lectures on Penicillin and on the preparation of prescrip- 
tions. The visit by coach to the Dairying Research Institute at 
Shinfield was well attended; the lectures given there by the 
Director and leaders of the laboratories proved of great interest 
to all. 

(Signed) HERBERT E. CLARKE, 
; Chairman. 
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Zoological. 


During the year seventeen lectures and talks have been 
given, an increase of two on the previous year. These were 
illustrated by epidiascope, films, lantern slides and specimens. 
A series of four talks on Anatomy were given by Mr. B. Gorton. 
There were large audiences to hear Mr. Davii Seth-Smith on 
Water Birds and to see the films on the Life of the Gannet by 
De fulian’ Huxley, F-R.S., and Mr:°G.'T. Kay.) Mr.” Alfred 
Leutscher’s lecture on Woodland Mammals was delightfully 
illustrated by a young badger which went fast asleep in the arms 
of a member of the audience. 

Ten field meetings were held, four of them held jointly with 
the Botanical Section. The visits to the Berkshire Trout Farm, 
Hungerford, and the Severn Wildfowl Trust, Slimbridge, were 
new to the Society. 

The monthly magazine, ‘‘British Birds,’’ continues to be 
circulated to members of two Reading Circles. The magazine has 
been improved by extremely good illustrations. 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS. 


MAMMALIA, 
Insectivora. 

Mole (Talpa europaea). Mole caught working, Jan. 9th (W.G.S.). 

Pigmy Shrew (Sorex minutus). One seen on Town Common, 
St. Catherine’s Hill, female 34in., tail less than 4in., Oct. 20th 
(W.G.S.). 

Water Shrew (Neomys fodiens bicolor, Shaw). One seen at 
Milford, May 6th (W.G.S.). 

Hedgehog (Erinaceus europaeus). One found in rubbish heap, 
June 30th. One found in rat trap in fowl-run, unhurt—a 
mystery how this animal got in through such a small space, 
‘but once there he could not retreat because of spines, Aug. 
14th. One in dry shallow well, Sept. Ist. Young one, about 
2 or 3 weeks old, in well—rescued and fed on bread and milk, 


ate voraciously and went to sleep behind a stack pipe—was not 
seen again, Sept. 16th (W.G.S.). 


Cliroptera, 
Whiskered Bat (Myotis mystacinus, Kuhl). One moribund in 
house, Hazelhurst, Sway, July 26th (E.C.). 


: Carnivora, 
Fox (Vulpes vulpes). One barking 3.30 a.m. near Hazelhurst, 


Nov. llth (E.C.). There is a warren in 'N.E. corner of a field 
at Fontmell Magna. 
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Badger (Meles meles). A sett on S. side of same field at Fontmell 
Magna at base of wooded slope. Further traces of them have 
been seen towards Rushmore and Ashmore in Cranborne Chase 
where wasp’s nests have been dug out (S.B.). 

Weasel (Mustela nivalis). One at Hazelhurst, Sway, May 22nd 
(@:). 

Rodentia. 


Bank Vole (Evotomys glareolus). This red-backed field mouse 
raided a strawberry bed and hoarded a quantity under inverted 
Jin. flower pot. A few too large to go under pot led to 
discovery of culprit in a garden at Stanpit. In Nov. a store 
of excellent apples was attacked by these mice in a storehouse 
in this garden, damage on a large scale was perpetrated 
(W.G.S.). | 

Field Mouse (Arvicolcr agrestis). Golden colour, Stanpit, Sept. 
6th, (W.G.S.). 

Wood Mouse (Apodemus sylvaticus) and Yellow-necked Mouse 
(Apodemus flavicollis). Both seen at Hazelhurst, Sway, and 
probably used nest-boxes (E.C.). 

Grey Squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis). Seen all the year round at 
Hazelhurst and used at least two nest-boxes (E.C.). A dray 
built along a main limb of pine tree in a Boscombe garden, and 
parents and young seen climbing and descending (W.E.L.). 


Ungulata. 
Fallow Deer (Dama dama). Hambledon Hill, August (S.B.). 


Roe Deer (Capreolus capreolus). Stubhampton area of Cranborne 
Chase (S.B.). 


REPTILIA: Squamata. 


Common Lizard (Lacerta vivipara). Christchurch Meadows, 
August (W.B.W.). 

Grass Snake (Natrix n. natrix). One swimming in pool in wood, 
Hazelhurst, April 19th. One on lawn in garden at Nursling, 
near Southampton, Sept. 10th (E.C.). 

Adder (Vipera b. berus). One male seen at Wootton enclosure, 
April 19th. One collected at Wallisdown, Oct. (F.C.F.). 

Smooth Snake (Coronella a. austriaca). One taken on an allot- 
ment in Keith Road on the Hants-Dorset border, close to a 
built-up area, July 20th. One taken on Parley Heath, July. 
One taken on Wallisdown early in Oct. Of these one was 
put in spirit and sent to British Museum, and one (alive) was 
sent to the London Zoo (F.C.F.). 


AMPHIBIA: Salientia. 


Common Frog (Rana t. temporaria). In a garden at Stanpit a 
frog was disturbed by a dog barking. It was touched by a 
stick to move it, and immediately covered its eyes with its 
‘“‘hands,’’ palms outwards. It hopped a few paces, and it was 
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again touched and repeated the action. This behaviour was 
entirely new to the recorder (W.G.S.). 


PISCES. 


In the Hampshire Rivers (by W.J.R.) :— 

Salmon. In Avon up to Bicton Mill and even beyond to Salisbury. 
Biggest recorded at Royalty, Christchurch, 464lbs. In Stour, 
mostly in Throop waters at Holdenhurst, 

Sea Trout. Knapp Mill and both Upper and Lower Avon. 
Record fish, Royalty, 13lbs. 

Trout. In Avon and tributaries. 

Grayling. In the Avon above Ringwood. 

Pike. Universal in spite of attempts at control. 

Roach. Common and growing to good size in Stour and Avon. 

Chub. The Avon is probably the finest chub water in the country. 
Biggest record in the country, 8ibs. 4ozs, from Avon. 

Barbel. In Lower Avon and Stour. Record fish, Knapp Mill, 
14lbs. 6ozs. 

Eels. In all streams and taken in eel-traps by the cwt. 

Gudgeon. In Avon and Stour. 

Perch. Not numerous but found in both Avon and Stour. 

Dace. Fairly numerous in Avon and Stour. 

Minnows. Very numerous in Avon above Ibsley. At Downton 
they have become a pest to anglers (W.J.R.). At Flexford 
Bridge, near Sway (E.C.). 

Sticklebacks. Frequently present but not numerous. 

Miller’s Thumbs or Bullheads. Probably more frequent than 
suspected, as they hide very successfully on the bed of the 
river. On June 17th below Winterbourne Houghton, where 
cress beds were limed, hundreds floated up dead (W.J.R.). One 
large and one small one caught by children at Flexford Bridge, 
near Sway (E.C.). 

Lampreys. In the Avon near Holmsley Station. 

Stone Loach. Seen occasionally in Tarrant River and Avon above 
Amesbury (W.J.R.). 


AVES. 


The wet summer seems to have affected both records and 
birds. Migrants tended to be much later than usual. Several 
excursions were undertaken, the most interesting of which was 
that to Peter Scott’s sanctuary at Slimbridge. This, organised 
by Mrs. Boyd-Watt, was most successful. The members were 
taken round, and saw many of the most interesting geese, swans, 
and ducks, from all over the world. Nearer home, it is pleasant 
to record that the Dartford Warbler is on the increase, and 
Buzzards have been reported quite often. The report of Curlew 
nesting on Parley Common is also of interest. 
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Arrival of Migrants. 

Wheatear. March 10th (E.C.), March 16th (J.C.), March 22nd 

CiP), : 
oMnsee March 2Ist (K.G.), March 30th (C.P.). 
Sand-Miartin. April 15th (C.P.), April 23rd (}-C.). 
House-Martin. April 8th (C.P.), April 30th (K.G.), (D.). 
Willow Wren. March 31st (C.P.). 
Yellow Wagtai:- April 15thi (CR). 
Sedge Warbler. April 23rd (J.C.), April 30th (C.P.). 
Reed Warbler. May 8th (C.P.). 
Swallow. “April 14th (C.P.), April 30th (K-G:), (D>: 
Switt. April 28th (CP) Apml) 30th (KG: (15). 
Whitethroat. May 3rd (C.P.). 
Lesser Whitethroat. May 19th (C.P.). 
Cuckoo. “April 13th (C-P.),; April 15th (K.G.). 
Turtle Dove. “May llth (C. Pa)i May 2Ust1(K G:) (1D). 
Lesser Tern. May 21 (C.P.). 
Common Vern: (May 3rd ():C3) = May Sth (© Pe): 
Nightjar. May 14th (C.P.). 
Wood Warbler. May 5th (C.P.). 
Spotted Flycatcher. May 14th (C.P.). 
Whinchat. May 19th (C.P.). 
Whimbrel, May 8th (C-P.). 
Blackcap. April 9th (K.G.). 
Nightingale. April 30th (C.P.), April 30th (K.G.), (D). 
Tree Pipit. May 8th (C.P.). 
Red-backed Shrike. May llth (@\P.), May 2ist (K-G:)? (D*). 


Other Reports. 

Raven (Corvus c. corax). Stanpit Marsh, Jan. 21st (J.C.). Pair 
flying over Bransgore, Feb. Ist (C.P.). 

Hawfinch (Coccothraustes c. coccothraustes). Seen in garden, 
Boscombe (Mrs. Weekes). 

Bullfinch (Pyrrhula p. pyrrhula). Well distributed throughout 
area. 

Crossbill (Loxia c. curvirostra). Reported in Dorset (K.G.). 
Also present in numbers Southbourne, March (Miss Branson). 

Brambling (Fringilla montifringilla). One seen in mixed flock 
of finches, near Wimborne, May 7th (Miss Goodwin and C.P.). 

Wood Lark (Lullula a. arborea). East Parley (K.G.), Bransgore 
€. Pi.) 

Hee pe Tit (Aegithalos caudatus roseus). Mr. Brown, from 
Dudsbury Hill, reports bird tapping on his French window. 
Red-backed Shrike (Lanius c. colluris). Seen near Picket Post 

(C.P.), also near Corfe (D.) (K.G.). 

Dartford Warbler (Sylvia undata dartfordiensis). One pair 
nested near Holmsley, others seen near Burley, and adults 
with young near Holt (D.) {C.P.). 

Fieldfare (Turdus Mont Three seen in water meadows, near 
Burton, April 15th (C.P.). 
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Nightjar (Caprimulgus e. europeus). Very plentifully distributed 
as breeders (C.P.). 3 

Barn Owl (T'yto a. alba). Exceptional numbers seen by Miss 
Penrose flying in daylight during March and April, near 
Ringwood. 

Hobby (Falco s. subbuteo). One seen near Bushey Bratley, New 
Forest, May 11th (C.P.). | 

Buzzard (Buteo b. buteo). Five seen by Miss Penrose playing 
over Sloden, April 22nd. Three watched over Oakley Enclosure, 
June (C.P.), others seen over Holmsley, Burley, Hinton 
Admiral and Burton Common (C.P.) and (K.G.). 

Shelduck (Tadorna t.). Six pairs seen Stanpit Marshes, April 
l6th (Pi)... Several; pairs “seen later;« same’ place, also 
immature birds there and Keyhaven Marshes (C.P.). 

Garganey (Anas querquedula). One male seen Avon Valley, 
May 4th (C.P.). 

Golden Eye (Bucephala c. clangula). Several seen near Littlesea 
(Ds).- Jan. 8th, sixteen (K.G.). 

Cormorant (Phalacrocorax c. carbo). Flight of 57-60 seen near 
roole, Elarbour,« Sept:- 29th.--Some: flying’ in.. V «formation, 
others in straight lines (C.P.). 

Black-necked Grebe (Podiceps n. nigricollis). Five seen Poole 
Harbour, Jan. 16th (K.G.). 

Great Northern Diver (Colymbus immer). One reported off 
Sandbanks (D.). Feb. 16th (K.G.). 

Bar-tailed Godwit (Limosa 1. lapponica). Many reported Poole 
arbour, Jan. 25th (K-G.): 

Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa I. limosa). Six or seven, Poole 
Harbour, Jan. 25th (K:G.). Four-at  Keyhaven, April: tst 
(C.P.). One of these in summer plumage. 

Turnstone (Arenaria i. interpres). Seven to eight, Keyhaven, 
April, Ist. Three; Keyhaven, Oct:,12th (C.P.) 

Knot (Calidus c. canutus). Eighteen to twenty off Sandbanks 
(D.). Feb. 16th (K.G.). 

. Grey Plover (Squatarola s. squatarola). Twenty-three in Shell 
Rayer (Oe) (K.G.). Three, Keyhaven,= Sept... 28th. « Several, 
Keyhaven, Oct. 12th (C.P.). 

Purple Sandpiper (Calidris m. maritima). One, seen Sandbanks 
(D.), March 8th (K.G.). 

Oyster Catcher (H@matopus o. ostralegus). Flock of 47 seen 
Stanpit Marshes, Sept. 23rd (C.P.). 

Stone Curlew (Burhinus ce. cedicnemus). One heard calling, 
June, Launceston Downs (D.) (K.G.). 

Sandwich Terns (Sterna s. sandricensis). Some seen Sandbanks 
(D:), Sept. 29th, and Stanpit Marshes, Oct.-4th (C.P.). 
Common Tern (Sterna h. hirundo). Two at Keyhaven, Oct. 

2th. (C.P.). 

Fulmar (Fulmarus g. glacialis). Reported off Swanage (D.), 
June 8th (K.G.). 

Christine Popham, Bird Recorder. 
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Addenda. 

The outstanding record of the year came from Miss K. 
Gorringe who saw five Terek Sandpipers (Xenus cinereus) on 
December 12th, 1949, at Sandbanks, Poole Harbour. These birds 
were seen later by J. C. Crawshaw and others. They were feed- 
ing in very shallow water near the road. The birds were grey 
above and whitish below, sturdily built, shoulders hunched 
making neck look very short. The most conspicuous feature was 
the long slender upturned bill, They were smaller than Redshanks 
which were feeding close by. 

On February 18th Christopher Brown brought a dead Little 
Auk to the Meeting at which Mr. D. Seth- Smish was giving a 
lecture on Water Birds. It appears that after a severe gale the 
bird was picked up alive by Ralph Whitlock on his farm at 
Pitton, near Salisbury. As it seemed in good condition he took 
it to Bournemouth and released it in the sea off Durley Chine. 
Here it was seen to be in difficulties, but all efforts to keep it 
alive were unsuccessful. 

An interesting record comes from J. C. Crawshaw who saw 
a Red-necked Phalarope in winter plumage at Stanpit on I1th 
and 12th September. 

The generous gift of birds presented by the late Lord 
Malmesbury (see opitnany, notice) included a fine pair of Hoopoes, 
a Bee-eater, Scops-Owl and-Curlew Sandpiper. The gem 
of the collection was a beautiful specimen of White’s Thrush, 
Turdus dauma aureus, Hol., the first of this species ever to be 
recorded in this country and an interesting addition to the list 
of British Thrushes. The bird, a male, was shot on January 24th, 
1828, and is figured in a History of British Birds by William 
Yarrell (1843), pp. 184-88. It was named by T. C. Eyton after 
Gilbert White of Selborne. At a meeting of the Committee on 
the Nomenclature and Records of the Occurrence of Rare Birds 
in the British Isles, held in November, 1949, the name was 
changed to Golden Mountain Thrush, with reference to the 
golden colour with which the head, back and wings are suffused. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Dorset. 

Mr. Scarsdale Brown. 

Mr. Edwin Cohen, 

Mrs. Cohen. 

Mr. John Crawshaw. 

Colonel F. C. Fraser. 

Miss K. Gorringe. 

Miss C. Popham. 

Rev. W. E, Lowther. 

Mie WN: ale heads 

Mr. W....G., Smith. 
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The Srientific Exhibition 


It may be said without exaggeration that the Scientific Exhi- 
bition of the Society held on Oct. 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th, 
1950, was a complete success. Five stalls on each side of the 
Hall housed the sectional exhibits covering the sciences of 
Archeology, Astronomy, Botany, Entomology, Geography, 
Geology, Microscopy, Photography, Physics and Chemistry and 
Zoology. In addition, Mrs. Read showed a remarkable collection 
of tropical fish in tanks arranged along the front of the platform, 
and Mrs. Marshall Bell a collection of cacti. 

‘An Art Exhibition was held in the Committee Room and 
several examples of outstanding merit, the work of members, 
were shown. The Librarian, Mr. A. A, Foyle, showed a selec- 
tion of books recently acquired by the Society. 

The opening on Wednesday, Oct. llth, was presided over 
by the retiring President, Mrs. W. Boyd Watt, who introduced 
Alderman F,. A. Summerbee, and he declared the Exhibition open 
after a speech relating to the high educational standard of 
Bournemouth generally and his gratitude to the Bournemouth 
Natural Science Society, for making: available their exhibition to 
the senior students of the Bournemouth Schools. Mr. S. R. 
Wycherley, as Chairman of Council, responded, and, in thanking 
Alderman Summerbee and Mr, S, Childs (the Education Officer 
of Bournemouth) for their presence and interest, took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking those members of the Society who had done 
so much to make the Exhibition a success: especially Mr. W., G. 
Smith, who had himself made the stalls which housed the detailed 
exhibits; Mr. de Castro, who had given Mr. Smith so much help 
in their erection; and those Chairmen of Sections who had given 
many hours of actual personal work. As examples we may 
mention Mr. E. Chambers, who had made a large scale map of 
the area indicating where special plants had been found; Dr. 
Wray, who had produced a geological drawing of the coast area; 
whilst Mr. H. E. Clarke had persuaded the Technical College, 
Bournemouth, Southampton University and British Drug Houses, 
Ltd., to lend apparatus for the occasion, and we are also indebted 
to Mr. Hill of the latter firm for short technical talks. Mr. A. 
W. Legat had collected photographs of superb interest including 
some noteworthy specimens supplied by the Shell Photographic 
Unit and Mr. Ronald Thompson, B.Sc., F.R.P.S., associated 
with Ilfords Ltd. Mr. Butterworth acted as deputy for Mr. W. 
S. I. Cox in the Entomological Section owing to the latter’s 
illness. Mr. F. Williamson, our Curator, helped in many ways, 
for instance, in helping sections to find exhibits from the Society’s 
Collection, and not least in the display of the Society’s own 
exhibit of objects of local Archeological interest. Mrs. W. 
Boyd Watt exhibited a rare smooth Grass Snake Coronella, a 
Austriaca loaned by Mr. Oliver Hook, and the bird photographs 
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by Eric Hoskins were much admired. Mr. H. K. Stanton was 
a great help to Mr. Wycherley in the Microscopical and Astrono- 
mical Sections where much of interest was shown. Mr. W. J. . 
Woodhouse (one of the very earliest members of the Society) 
made the Geographical Section a real success. 


Finally a word about the Lectures, which were as follows :-— 


Wed: Oct. Lith: 
5.O0p.m. 
‘‘Animal life in the Bournemouth Area”’ 
by Mrs. W. Boyd Watt, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S. 
7.30 p.m. 
‘‘Studies in Colour Photography’ . 
by A. W. Legat, M.Inst.C.E. 


Thurs., Oct. 12th. 
3.30 p.m. 
‘“Poisonous Plants”’ 
by E. Chambers. 
(30 pom: 
“‘Colour, pure and mixed”’ 
by HE Clarke, MAR BSc). Ro ©. 


Friday, Oct. 13th. 
3.30 p.m. 
‘“Man in the Bournemouth Area”’ 
by F. Williamson, F.R.Hist.S. 
7.30 p.m. 
‘‘Our scenic heritage: Ballard Down to Lulworth”’ 
by D. Ac Waaye Ph: DaeMosc.7 Gs: 


Sat., Oct. 14th. 
3.30 p.m. 
‘‘The Microscope; servant of the sciences”’ 
by, S OR. Wyeherley Wy RaMieS. bh LS. 


It would be improper and needless to make any comparison 
between one lecture and another, for they were all of a very high 
standard both in matter and delivery and held crowded audiences 
entranced. There was only one thing to regret, and that was the 
unfortunate indisposition of Dr. D. A. Wray on the evening his 
lecture was due. At short notice Mr. A. W. Legat undertook to 
read his lecture and comment on the slides in his place and did so 
with his usual ability. 

Too much praise cannot be given to our Ladies’ Tea Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Mrs. Brimicombe. Their re- 
sources were strained to the uttermost yet they achieved a perfect 
service, morning, afternoon and again in the evening. Teas 
were available for our members in the afternoons and light 
refreshment on the other occasions; and here we would also add 
the name of our Caretaker, Mrs. Freeth, who gave such willing 
service and co-operation. 
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It should be placed.on record that a total of approximately 
500 scholars of senior ages visited the Exhibition from many 
schools in the town and that altogether some 1,000 people (includ- 
ing the scholars) passed through the Exhibition during the four 
days. : 

It is appropriate that the last and concluding remarks should 
have reference to two people—first, Mr. H. W. Leonard, the 
Exhibition Secretary: no one except those actively engaged in 
getting together the Exhibition can realise the amount of work 
he has done, correspondence, organisation of the times for the 
different groups of scholars to arrive, keeping the Press informed, 
and a dozen other things all ably and willingly done—and then 
Mr. W. J. Read, our Society’s Secretary, quietly in the back- 
ground, always ready to do the odd job, always ready to help, a 
quiet staying influence whose value cannot be expressed in words. 


We are indebted to Mrs. W. J. Read for her skilled work in 
doing the sign writing over each stall. 


The Society is to be congratulated on having such a team of 
willing and co-operative helpers, and thanks is due to them all. 


(Signed) S. R. WYCHERLEY, 
Chairman of Council. 


Lantern Slides 


Additions during the year include 125 local geography slides 
given by Mr. H. J. Wadlow a few months before his death, and 
75 geological slides from the collection of the late Mr. J. F. N. 
Green. Most of the latter unfortunately are not named and up 
to the present time I have not succeeded in naming them, although 
I still have hopes of doing so. It is a great mistake not to name 
lantern slides properly, and we possess a large number which will 
eventually have to be thrown away, unless the subjects are 
identified. 

Lecturers have made good use of our collection of slides 
during the year, but many members are still not aware of the 
large number of interesting slides the Society possesses, which 
are available for loan to members. 


(Signed) F. WILLIAMSON. 
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Presidential Address 


Some Recent Crends in Biochemistry 
By PRor. K. A. PETERS; WEC., MAL MoD Ras. 
Whitley Professor of Biochemistry in the University of Oxford. 


(A Lecture delivered before the Society on December 16th, 1950.) 


Anyone who sees the architectural art of Ancient Greece, as 
exemplified in the remains of the Temple at Paestum, must realise 
how little we have progressed in 2,400 years in our knowledge of 
this kind of art; and in many other ways the ancient Greeks 
certainly excelled. As evidence of the special aptitudes of our 
own age, no doubt all would turn to modern progress in elec- 
tricity, to knowledge of radioactivity, and to machines generally, 
as evidence of our present skill. Not often would the man in the 
street remember the great advances in medical science, by which 
so many lives are saved; and in this country, little notice would 
be taken of improvement in nutritional science. Outside scientific 
circles hardly anyone would point to modern progress in bio- 
chemistry. Yet I believe that history will show that one of 
the most remarkable intellectual achievements the world has 
known has been the elucidation, by experimental approach, 
of the steps in the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates, 
proteins and fats. During the last 50 years, from the time when 
the Buchners were able to prove that alcoholic fermentation 
could take place in a tissue juice expressed from yeast under high 
pressure, and free from organised cells, there has been steady 
progress. Before this time thought was much inhibited by the 
vitalistic notion that once a chemical substance went into a tissue 
cell, it was transformed, to become part of a giant protoplasmic 
molecule; such a concept was held by Pfluger. Now I suppose 
that there would be hardly anyone working in biochemistry or 
related fields to-day who would think that a chemical substance 
changed its chemical nature when it entered a cell. If it appears 
to behave differently it will be because the living cell is organised 
so to make use of more subtle chemical properties, which may 
not have been seen so far to be of significance in “‘pure’’ chemis- 


trys: The, ditieulties » of. the older, biochemists | were dor 
reduced by their ‘“‘purer’’ friends, who termed their studies 
‘‘Schleimchemie.’’ This was because of the unmanageable pro- 


perties of substances like the complex proteins and fats. Now 
we know that, even though proteins may be enormous molecules, 
so far as chemical substances go, they are constructed of not more 
than some 22 amino-acids, combined in varying proportions 
according to a rather definite molecular plan, viz., by -CO-NH- 
linkages. Gowland Hopkins exercised an enormous influence in 
rescuing the subject of biochemistry, and in demonstrating that 
so many of the chemical reactions by which the cell obtained its 
energy were reactions with small molecular substances. 
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Very briefly it may be said that the earliest attempts at bio- 
chemical study were confined to the separation of chemical sub- 
stances from cells and the determination of their chemical 
constitution, and to finding out how far the body changed 
substances which entered it, treating the body, as a whole, as a 
kind of chemical laboratory. Later came the conception of the 
cell as a dynamic system, and of recent years there is a noticeable 
trend towards attempts to build up a co-ordinative biochemistry, 
1.e., to piece together what has been learnt by experiments upon 
fragments isolated from tissue cells. All of these lines of attack 
are still in progress to-day. Take, e.g., the work upon vitamin 
B,,, the factor concerned in protection against pernicious 
anemia. First, the disease was known and identified as an 
entity; then there came the medical fact that it could be cured 
by eating large amounts (0.5 Ib. per diem) of liver; then the 
finding that the factor could be concentrated, so that an injection 
of a concentrated liver extract could cure for a month; and 
finally there have been isolated in the last few years, by British 
and American workers independently, crystals of a new chemical 
compound containing cobalt, so active that 1/2,800,000 oz. 
(10 micrograms) can keep a human subject free from pernicious 
anemia for about 10 days. Dr. D. D. Woods, who is the Reader 
in microbiological biochemistry in my Department, has constructed 
for me a chart, which gives some indication of the present posi- 
tion of these researches. It has turned out that the work upon 
Vitamin B,, and a related substance, folic acid, have connected 
up a large series of apparently unrelated researches upon growth 
factors for various animals and microorganisms. What to me is 
most romantic of all is the fact that the humble plant-animal 
Euglena gracilis, a green flagellate, can now be used to test for 
the anti-pernicious anemia factor, instead of the human patient. 
Probably not more than one molecule of vitamin B,, is needed for 
one growing cell. This case, which I have discussed briefly, 1s 
perhaps the most exaggerated of several in which it has been 
shown that the operations of cells depend in the last limit upon 
extremely small amounts of most complex organic chemical sub- 
stances; and yet, out of the diversity of different forms of life, 
there is gradually being revealed an underlying and somewhat 
similar chemical pattern. 


When we consider the more detailed chemical changes in 
progress, we come up against the specific catalysts of the cells, 
namely their enzymes. _ These are now known to be protein in 
nature, and in the last years very many of them have not only 
been isolated from tissues, but have been crystallised. Their 
function is to make possible chemical reactions which would not 
otherwise proceed under the conditions of cell life, about which I 
Shall speak later. The digestive enzymes, which take to pieces 
food in the intestine, are known to all, because they are secreted 
into the stomach and intestine. The tissue chemistry, however, 
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is carried out by the intracellular enzymes, less generally known 
though more important, because they are part of the living 
machinery.* Some of these are so active that they can trans- 
form many times their own weight of their substrates per minute. 

I have dealt with these points by way of introduction 
because they form the basis of biochemical knowledge. There is 
another point which is important and which, though known in a 
general way, has only become completely clear recently by the 
use of the so-called ‘‘tracer’’ technique. The idea of marking 
chemical substances in some way before they entered the body is 
not new, but the use of of radioactive elements or of ‘‘heavy’’ 
isotopes (e.g. deuterium) in this way is of recent date. By build- 
ing into some chemical compound an element which is radio- 
active, it is possible to follow the fate of this compound after its 
entry into the tissues. Very surprising things are then found to 
appear. Much of the tissues is proved to be in a state of 
““dynamic equilibrium.’’ In other words, the apparent constancy 
of composition is only the result of balanced and continual chemi- 
cal reactions. 

A technique which has been much used by biochemists over 
the last 25 years is that of the tissue slice, introduced by Warburg. 
A thin slice (0.3 to 0.5 mm, thick) is cut from fresh tissues, 
such as brain, liver, or kidney, and is placed in an appropriately 
balanced salt solution in the presence of sugar (glucose) as sub- 
strate. The slice will then retain sufficient of its vital organisa- 
tion to respire for several hours at body temperature (37° C) ;- 
i.e., it will take up oxygen and give out carbon dioxide. At the 
same time the glucose is utilised, for in absence of glucose 
respiration soon stops. Many features of the organisation of 
enzymes and the like can be studied with this technique. In 
Sheffield recently [+], it has been found that when such slices are 
placed in salt solution containing radioactive potassium ion, this 
ion enters the slice by exchange with potassium already within 
the tissue, and so quickly that 3.5 to 4.0% of it is exchanged per 
minute. By the use of tracers also it has been proved that when 
the fats, with their long carbon chains, are combusted in the 
body they are broken into fragments containing no more than two 
carbon atoms. 

When we bear in mind the speed with which chemical 
changes can occur in nature, and the fact that this speed is main- 
tained by these specific enzyme-catalysts, it is not surprising that 
interference with an enzyme is apt to cause the most serious dis- 
turbance to the normal organised life of the cell. In fact some of 
the most potent drugs and toxic substances exert their action in — 
the first instance upon some enzyme. By putting this enzyme out 
of action the balance of biochemical reactions in the cells con- 
cerned is changed, and pathological changes are initiated which 

* For further information see the admirable address by H, E. Clarke on 
“‘Vitalism and Chemical Synthesis.’’ Proc, Bourne. Nat. Sci. Soc. [38] 64. 
(1947/48) 
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may lead to irreversible disorganisation of the tissue. This was 
not generally accepted until recently. I can illustrate it from our 
Oxford war work upon British anti-lewisite. The history of the 
discovery, which was made on logical lines from theoretical bio- 
chemistry and chemistry, has been given elsewhere [?]. Here I 
will confine myself to a brief account of what happens, and to 
remarks upon its significance, 

There is an enzyme-protein in the tissues, responsible for:one 
of the stages in the degradation of sugar, the stage of pyruvic 
acid (CH,.CO.COOH ). Now we get energy for the body cells 
by degrading (or combusting) sugar and fat. It happens that 
this enzyme-protein has two groups containing sulphur atoms in 
its molecule, so arranged in space that the -SH groups are lying 
side by side. It is this chemical circumstance which makes living 
organisms sensitive to arsenic. A compound such as lewisite, 
containing trivalent arsenic, is so built that it has two bonds of 
the arsenic atom available for combination with another suitable 
chemical substance. These two bonds can combine with two -SH 
groupings if they lie side by side, to form a ring; and the ring 
compound thus formed happens to be rather stable. Thus :— 


Enzyme-protein al ++ a As,C EH: CH Gi = 


(Active) (Lewisite ) 
Enzyme-protein <(2>> As CH :CH Cl + 2H CI 
- (Inactive ) 


When the two sulphur groupings are so attached to the arsenic 
the enzyme is no longer active. Hence there is a block in the 
pody’s combustion of sugar, and a failure of fuel somewhat like a 
choke in the petrol pipe of an engine. The failure to get energy 
leads to distortion of the chemical sequence, and pathological 
change begins, leading, in the skin, to blisters. British anti-lewisite 
(B.A.L.) acts as an antidote to the arsenical substance, because 
it can attract away the As from the enzyme-protein to form with 
the British anti-lewisite an even more stable ring compound; so | 
the enzyme becomes free again to do its work. Thus :— 


CH. SH CH SH ‘CH-on+ 
(British Anti-Lewisite) 
Enzyme-protein —S AS CH CH Cr = 


(Poisoned enzyme) 


H—HCS 
Enzyme-protein Part cr ila Oe ee D> eAs\CH) CH Cl 
H,CS 
(Active) 2 
If the interruption has not lasted too long the tissue cell resumes 


its normal life. I am able to show one or two slides which illus- 
trate the practical effect of this compound B.A.L. upon the blisters 
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formed by lewisite, and upon some patients suffering from. 
arsenical poisoning ; also the effects in vitro upon brain tissue. 

One could dilate upon several aspects of this discovery, but 
I will confine my remarks to one or two of the most important 
from our point of view to-day. It proves that enzymes with two 
-SH groups in a contiguous position exist in the cells, and that we 
can now insert chemical compounds with some confidence into 
the complexities of the tissue cell. It is also most important to 
stress that, unlike most clinical discoveries, and for the first time, 
it arose out of a logical approach. 


[ hope that enough has been said to convince you that in 
this mysterious entity which we used to call ‘‘protoplasm’’ (a 
term which is falling into disuse) there are biochemical entities 
behaving as chemical compounds should, and that, with modern 
techniques, we can reach at least some of them, even though our 
ignorance can hardly be exaggerated of the system as a whole. 
At first sight the action of B.A.L. seems to be miraculous; but 
it becomes rational as soon as we know the conditions under 
which the arsenic-sulphur link can be reversed. Curious indeed 
it is to think how the Borgias in their poisonings took advantage 
of a weak link in cell biochemistry ! 


To those who are not familiar with biochemical modes of 
thought, the points which I have made about the working of 
living tissue, may seem to call for much more time and proof to 
bring conviction. I hope, however, to be excused if I use them 
as working hypotheses for the further points now to be raised. 
I propose to discuss the question of the kind of organisation 
which we find in the living cell [*]. When cells are examined in 
sections cut for the microscope, visible structures become evident; 
there are the nucleus, the nucleolus, and, in the cytoplasm, vari-. 
ous bodies, which can be called mitochondria (elongated 
structures) and microsomes (or small granules). When a cell 
divides, certain other structures become visible, the spindle, and 
so on. The problem is to fit the biochemistry to what we can 
see, and in particular to the condition of the cell before it received 
the fixative and stain. In order to start upon this, we must bear 
in mind some of the essential, more physiological facts about the 
conditions under which life is manifested. There is firstly the 
dominance of water; e-g., in the brain the water content may be 
as high as 80%, and in the jelly-fish it is higher still. Then there 
is the question of temperature ; in the mammal a rise of tempera- 
ture of some 5° C, from the normal 37° C to 42° C, may cause 
tissue cells to show a high permeability, with fatal changes in 
other constituents. <A fall of temperature, again, stops the tissue 
reactions. Another important and well known point is the influ- 
ence of salts (in the maintenance of osmotic pressure) and of the 
balance of the ions of some salts, e.g., of potassium and calcium. 
Finally there is the matter of tissue hydrogen-ion concentration ; 
this is very subtle. If the acidity of the living cell as a whole 
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is examined by the most sensitive indicators of acid and alkali 
which we possess, it is found that the contents are virtually 
neither acid nor alkaline. In fact cells are almost exactly neutral, 
taken as a whole. Living matter is sensitive enough to register 
even small departures from neutrality ; for example the nerve cells 
in the respiratory centre are quick to detect small changes in 
acidity potential, and respond to the slight increases in carbon 
dioxide content produced in exercise, with the result that we are 
made to breathe faster. Such changes in acidity, due to the 
accumulation of carbon dioxide, are hardly detectable by the most 
refined methods of estimation. Finally there is the question of 
oxygen; some lower organisms can get on without oxygen, but 
in higher organisms the presence of this gas is essential. While 
the ceil is carrying on its fully organised life, it must continually 
adapt itSelf to adverse changes in its environment, and to do so 
it must make use of energy which it gets from foodstuffs, such as 
sugar and fat. All these varied chemical activities are carried out 
under the limitations, as to water, temperature, salt concentra- 
tion and tissue neutrality, which I have described. It is clear, 
therefore, that the chemistry in progress is one of great refine- 
ment ; and we cannot be surprised if it differs in several respects 
from that with which the chemist is ordinarily familiar. As an 
instance of biochemical adaptation in acidity control, we may 
take again the case of brain tissue. It has been shown in Canada 
that if slices of this tissue are placed in a slightly acid solution, 
the internal condition of the tissue contains much less acid than 
that outside; so even in the state of the slice the cells are still 
able to some extent to control their internal neutrality. As I have 
mentioned previously, in such slices we know that much of the 
biochemical organisation is still intact. A similar effect can be 
observed with Ameceba. 

So far I have spoken of enzymes and of cell structure; the 
question may be asked: Can we fit the enzymes into any part of 
the cell structure ? Biochemists are working hard at this problem 
now, and therefore a final answer cannot be given. But it seems 
clear that one of the ‘‘enzymic engines’’ is located in the cyto- 
plasm of the mitochondria. The experiments proving this are 
carried out with differential centrifuging. Tissues such as liver 
or kidney are finely fragmented by gentle means (now usually 
in a medium of strong cane sugar solution) ; they are then sub- 
iected to centrifuging at different speeds, after which the particles 
centrifuged in the several fractions are examined separately for 
their content of enzymes of different types. 

If we analyse more deeply this matter of organisation, we 
soon come up against the question of the significance of surfaces 
[*] [*]. As an accompaniment of other work I have tried over 
some years to shed more light upon the details of surface organ- 
isation. In addition to the more obvious external surfaces of 
separation between cells and their environment, and between 
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nucleus and cytoplasm, there must be what may be _ termed 
internal surfaces, largely invisible, but all the same, I think, of 
much significance. The grammar of our knowledge of biological 
surfaces is rooted in the progress made in surface chemistry 
during the last 40 years, going back to the work of W. H. 
Hardy, Langmuir, Harkins and Adam [*]. Fatty acids, such as 
palmitic acid (C,,), have long chains of CH, groups with a 
methyl group (CH,) at one end and a carboxylic acid (COOH) 
group at the other. Such molecules are oriented in a surface so 
that the CH, groups lie on one side and the COOH groups on 
the other. The effect of this is that when these molecules lie in a 
surface, one side of the surface is in composition virtually paraffin 
wax, while the other side is a water attracting layer. Probably 
the property of the surface of a pond of supporting the insects 
which walk upon it may be due to this; here the CH, groups 
would all lie up towards the air. It is to be noted particularly 
that all this divergence of property is occurring in a layer only 
one molecule thick. There are further subtleties now known; 
for example, under some conditions molecules can enter a surface 
and displace others in it, and the whole of this may be governed 
by salts. An interesting illustration of this is shown by the dark 
green chromoprotein, ovoverdin, of lobster eggs [*]. When 
heated the solution of the pigment goes red, the familiar colour 
of the boiled lobster; this is due to the dissociation of the long 
carbon chain lipochrome, astaxanthin, from the protein, which is 
destroyed by the heating. But even at ordinary room tempera- 
ture, if a trace of the soap of a fatty acid (such as that of the Na 
or K salt of the C,, fatty acid) is added, a solution of the pig- 
ment also goes red, due to the dissociation of the chromoprotein 
by penetration of the fatty acid into the position occupied by the 
astaxanthin; here the protein is still intact, because an addition 
of calcium salt to precipitate the fatty acid immediately restores 
the green colour. This experiment illustrates the kind of re- 
actions which may take place in interfaces. We could imagine 
that the action of enzymes might be sometimes controlled in this 
way. It is my own belief that internal surfaces of separation 
inside cells are directive in influencing the chemical reactions 
which may be in progress. 

So far I have dealt with enzymes, partly as organised in cell 
inclusions like the mitochondria, with the bulk neutrality of cells, 
and with some of the properties of surfaces. We now come to 
the most difficult problem of all, 1.e., as to how the cell is organ- 


ised as a whole; this is a central problem. In so far as the cell. — 


behaves in an integrated fashion to its environment, it must 
function as a unit notwithstanding its chemical complexity. In 
the higher organism such as the mammal, co-ordination is carried 
out primarily by the nervous system, and secondarily by the 
chemical messengers, or hormones, such as the insulin which 
protects against diabetes. Have we anything in the cell similar 
to the nervous system in the higher animal? In my view there 


\ 
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are at the least two outstanding facts which must be explained 
by any hypothesis of cell organisation. (1) Firstly at one given 
moment there must be proceeding various chemical reactions 
which individually require quite different environments for their 
activity. For instance, it is known that the optimum hydrogen- 
ion concentration for several enzymes in cells is widely different 
from the bulk internal and neutral hydrogen-ion concentration ; 
some need more acid and some more alkaline conditions. (2) A 
second point is that the cell must be able to react as a whole to a 
stimulus applied at one point of its surface. The standard 
example of this is the calculation by the well-known pharmac- 
ologist, A. J. Clark, that the quantity of the potent drug acetyl 
choline which will produce an effect on the heart would only cover 
1/6,000 of its surface. 


To take the first point; as an illustration, there is the appar- 
ent contradiction that the neutral condition of the cell as a whole 
is not the condition of acidity or alkalinity which is the known 
optimum for the action of several enzymes concerned in metabol- 
ism. We might imagine this to be contrived by having a series 
of different small sacs each enclosed by a separate membrane; 
on this view each sac might have an internal acidity or alkalinity 
corresponding to the optimum of the enzyme operating there. 
This would require a very large number of sacs; and it is hard 
to see how provision for diffusion of intermediate products from 
one sac to another would not result in much slower chemical 
reactions than are actually found. Further, the facts already 
known tell us that many different enzymes may be enclosed in 
one sac such as the mitochondria. Consideration of surface re- 
actions to which I have referred, gives us hints as to how this 
diversity could be managed. 


Years ago I was able to show (with colleagues) [7] that 
acidic groups in a surface layer are much less acid than similar 
acidic groups would be if completely dissolved in an aqueous 
solution. This means that if the actions of enzymes were in some 
way confined to ‘‘internal surfaces’’, these actions could be segre- 
gated in regions where the apparent acidity was quite different 
from that of the whole interior of the cell. We can imagine that 
the difficulty of which I have spoken could be overcome in this 
way if there do exist these internal structures; and there is much 
to support the idea of their existence. 


When we consider my second postulate—that the cell reacts 
as a whole in some integrated way—the matter is more difficult. 
If a cell is merely a set of mitochondrial or microsomal sacs float- 
ing in a ‘‘chaotic’’ protoplasm, I personally cannot see how 
integration is arranged. It does not become intelligible to me 
unless I take the literal view that the cell is organised as a whole; 
this would mean that there is some permanent kind of structure 
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possessing a spatial organisation. This is a commonplace to the 
organic chemist who, for example, pictures the carbon atoms in 
benzene arranged to form a ring. About 20 years ago I ventured 
to put forward an idea of this kind, at a time when some other 
biologists had arrived independently at a rather similar idea. I 
called the sub-microscopic organisation in cells, ‘‘a mosaic-like 
three dimensional structure’’, and to this Needham subsequently 
gave the name of ‘‘cytoskeleton’’. This name is all right pro- 
vided that it does not carry with it the implication that the 
cytoskeleton is an inert affair. If one imagines that the jelly-like 
cell has a constancy of structure maintained by relatively long 
fibres of protein (probably nucleoprotein), it is possible to see at 
least one way in which a stimulus applied at one point on the 
surface could spread right through the cell by transmission along 
these threads, could influence the behaviour of enzymes in rela- 
tively remote parts, and thus integrate the whole. All the 
cytoskeletal structure cannot be rigid, except in a limited sense, 
because parts of the cytoplasm seem to be capable of suffering 
temporary displacemet ; this can probably be likened to a set of 
thin and long magnets, which when temporarily displaced might 
slowly come into position again. To get experimental proof of 
organisation is difficult ; biochemists are now trying as a first step 
to find instances where organised enzymes behave differently 
from mixtures of isolated crystalline enzymes. We at Oxford 
are now engaged in one such study (with the enzymes aconitase 
and isocitric dehydrogenase), 


One of the best arguments which we have for the presence of 
a fixed structure arises in connection with the biochemistry of 
heredity and the individuality of the organism. It is a fact that 
individuality is concerned even in the biochemical reactions them- 
selves. Of many possible illustrations of this, I will mention only 
two. (1) Years ago (1923) a genetic-biochemical investigation 
was started in Cambridge, which has been confirmed and 
extended at Harvard [*®], upon the Dalmatian hound. This 
animal, unlike other dogs, though like man, lacks the enzyme 
needed to break down uric acid to the substance  allan- 
toin, and uric acid therefore appears in the urine. When mated 
with a terrier it was found that the F, generation broke down its 
uric acid; in the next generation, however, some dogs appeared 
with the Dalmatian characteristics; i.e., it behaved as a Men- 
delian recessive character. (2) My second example is from the 
microorganism Neurospora, a mould, work on which is now in 
progress in California [1°]. They are finding certain biochemical 
mutations, in respect of varieties which breed true and yet have 
enzymic abnormalities; e.g., in the step of breaking down some 
amino-acid, it may be found that one enzyme is permanently 
missing from the mutated organism. — 


Somewhere in the cells, then, there must be centres, where 
the particular enzymes are being fashioned by a chemical tool 
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whose mechanism resembles that of a template. It is thought 
that this self-duplicating mechanism will be mainly located in the 
proteins of the nucleus and in the nucleic acids. The factors 
carrying heredity, the genes, may be part of this nuclear system, 
and so may be considered organising centres. 


So far I have assumed for purposes of discussion that the 
final living entity is the organised cell. Developments during 
the last 30 years have revealed the presence of organisms with 
some of the properties associated with life, but smaller than the 
ordinary microscope can reveal, the viruses and phages; these 
minute bodies appear to be unable to live without the cells, and 
take advantage of these to multiply. They contain nucleoprotein 
and their position is intermediate between the organised cell and 
the protein molecule ; some even have been crystallised. In view 
of the failure of any sharp division between viruses and genes 
and the cell itself, biochemists find it difficult to distinguish 
between the “‘living’’ and the “‘dead’’; all that can be observed 
are increasing grades of complexity in the organisation. 


Before closing, there is one further point in regard to the 
chemistry of living matter which should be mentioned. The pro- 
toplasmic system is so fine-grained in its heterogeneity that its 
chemistry must be subject to conditions in which ordinary statis- 
tical laws do not apply. I calculated once that we can just see 
with the high power of the microscope a volume of water which 
‘contains at neutrality a single dissociated molecule in 550 million 
molecules of water; this, then, would contain on average a single 
hydrogen ion dissociated from one water molecule. If this 
volume of water can exist in isolation we have reached a limit 
where ordinary statistical physics cannot be applied. The same 
point seems to arise in the viruses and phages, which are capa- 
ble of multiplying within the cytoplasm; they can be regarded as 
forming independent organising centres, though not to the 
extent that they disrupt the overall cell organisation.* In any 
case the molecules present seem too few to justify statistical 
predictions. 


In this address, I have tried to outline the state of bio- 
chemical research in relation to growth factors, to enzymic 
blocks, and to modern tentative ideas of cell organisation and 
heredity. The jelly-like cell is revealed as a ‘“‘dynamic equi- 
librium’’ (to use Hopkins’ term) of chemical reactions of an 


* An interesting case is that of the ‘‘killer’’-paramoecium; this produces 
paramecin, one particle of which is enough to kill a ‘“‘sensitive’’-paramoecium ; 
the paramecin is produced in the cytoplasm of the ‘‘killer’’-paramoecium, 
without upsetting it, as the result of the growth of a virus-like body, called 
“‘kappa.’? In its turn the possession of one particle of ‘‘kappa’’ is enough, in 
the right species of paramoecium, to induce production of large numbers of 
“‘kappa’”’ units. [77] 
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unusual type. Some permanent directive structure appears to 
integrate the whole. Though a start has been made, no bio- 
chemist can feel that the work ahead is easy; but the trend in 
diverse organisms towards similar patterns in the breakdown of 
simple foodstuffs by enzymic agency gives some hope that pro- 
gress is being made in understanding nature’s plan. 
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Geological Climates. 
By HENRY BURY, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. 


In the geological record, we cannot, of course. expect to 
find precise information as to the temperature and other climatic 
factors of former ages, but must rely entirely on indirect evidence. 

Fortunately, in the case of extreme cold, such evidence is 
usually both clear and abundant, for glaciers grind down the rocks 
below them and often reduce them to a series of rounded and 
smooth hummocks. In many cases, too, stones embedded in the 
base of the ice plough grooves and scratches on the surface of 
the underlying rock; and then, when the ice melts, it frequently 
leaves behind masses of ‘‘boulder clay’’ which is an unstratified 
clay in which stones, often of great size, are embedded in an 
irregular manner, and the composition of such stones may give 
us important information as to the direction in which they tra- 
velled. From evidence such as this, we have learnt that there 
have been at least four main Glacial Periods during which ice- 
sheets of great thickness spread over wide tracts of country. 


Evidence of climates warmer than the present is to some 
extent afforded by fossil plants; and this is particularly the case 
in the Polar regions. At various points inside the Arctic Circle, 
well-grown trees flourished at several geological periods, ranging 
from the Carboniferous to the Eocene; and, since nothing 
approaching these trees can grow at present in such high latitudes, 
it 1s obvious that the former climatic conditions must have been 
milder; but we must be careful not to use the fossil plants as 
thermometers, and infer from them the precise temperatures which 
prevailed. At first sight, many of the trees seem to be tropical 
but the fact that a genus of plants is now confined to the tropics 
is no proof that the extinct species could not stand a much 
cooler climate. Nevertheless, the rich fossil floras of Greenland 
are generally accepted as evidence of at least temperate climates. 
And the same is true of the Antarctic continent, where there is 
no evidence of glacial conditions until the Tertiary period; and 
at several geological horizons ee trees grew in regions which 
are now permanently frozen. 


If we try to use fossil animals as evidence, the same caution 
is necessary as with plants. For example, elephants are now 
confined to the Tropics, yet in the Pleistocene the mammoth was 
abundant in the Arctic regions. There is, therefore, room for 
doubt about coral reefs. At the present time they are mainly in 
the Tropics, though they extend to 30 degs. N. Lat. in Bermuda. 
But, in the Jurassic, extensive reefs are found up to 54 dégs. 30 
mins. N. Lat., or further north than York; while, in Palaeozoic 
times they reached the Arctic. Of course the species differ, 
and may therefore have tolerated a somewhat lower temperatur: ; 
but the general opinion seems to be that such extensive reefs as 
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those of the Jurassic and such luxuriant growth of the individual 
corals are unlikely to have occurred in less than sub-tropical 
temperatures. This is borne out by the abundance at the same 
time and latitude of large reptiles, some of which were akin to 
our crocodiles, and must, like them, have required a great deal of 
heat to rouse them into activity. 

Quite important evidence of warm climates can sometimes 
be seen in certain minerals. The iron oxide called ‘‘laterite’’ and 
the aluminium ore called ‘‘bauxite’’ are only formed in tropical 
temperatures, and yet they are found in ancient strata in countries 
which now have temperate and even cool temperate climates 
(e.g. Scotland). 

From all this evidence, it is clear that climates have fluctu- 
ated widely, yet the explanation of these variations presents great 
difficulties. A hundred years ago, many geologists believed that 
in the Palaeozoic period, and perhaps even in the Mesozoic, the 
crust of the earth was still thin enough to allow an appreciable 
amount of heat to reach the surface from below. But we know 
now that the earth’s crust 1s such a bad conductor of heat that 
there can have been no influence on climate by heat from below, 
even in the earliest known strata. Other suggestions, some of 
a very extravagent nature, have been put forward from time to 
time to account for the great variations of geological climates, 
but at present I think we may say that there are two main 
theories: first that they are due to meteorological and geographical 
causes, largely brought about by changes in the extent and eleva- 
tion of the land; and secondly, that the continents themselves 
have moved from one latitude to another, and so have acquired 
different climates. 

The first hypothesis is the one advocated by the eminent 
meteorologist, Dr. Brooks; the second is that of the late Austrian 
professor of geophysics, Alfred Wegener. 

We will take Dr. Brooks’ hypothesis first. He accepts the 
occurence of at least four, and possibly more, great glacial 
periods, and a few minor ones; but they were all of short dura- 
tion and throughout the greater part of geological history 
climates, all over the world, were much milder than at present. 
In the non-glacial periods, which were much longer than the 
glacial, the mean temperature at the North Pole was probably 
about 28 degs. F., which is the freezing point of salt water; and 
any small amount of ice which might form in the winter would 
be easily melted away in the summer. But if then there should 
come a general lowering of the mean temperature of the earth 
as a whole, an ice-sheet would form, which would not melt away 
in summer, but would rapidly increase its area for a considerable 
period of time; and the total lowering of temperature would be 
enormously greater at the Pole than at lower latitudes. I cannot 
give the long and elaborate arguments by which Brooks supports 
this conclusion, but he maintains that a reduction of temperature 
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of only 5 degrees in our latitude would be accompanied by 
a lowering of temperature at the Pole of 50 degrees, or ten 
times as much. When the mean temperature of the earth rose 
again, the ice-sheet would melt away much more slowly than it 
formed; but eventually it would disappear altogether, and we 
should get a much more gentle temperature gradient between the 
Equator and the Poles than we have at present, when we are 
still, to some extent, under the influence of the Pleistocene Ice 
Age. There is a good deal of evidence that such a gentle gradient 
did prevail in many geological periods. 

It is not at all easy to account for these periodic reductions 
of temperature which led to the Ice Ages, but Brooks attaches 
great importance to changes in the size and elevation of the 
continents. It is well known to geologists that the formation 
of mountain chains has been specially active at certain periods ; 
and these times of intense activity in the crust of the earth are 
often spoken of as “‘revolutions’’. It seems that in each revolu- 
tion the main uplift of the land came later than the folding of the 
strata, and, according to Brooks, this elevation of the land was 
one of the main causes of the Ice Ages; so that he sees an 
important connection between these Ice Ages and the revolutions. 
The earth, according to this view, has passed through a series 
of cycles, each consisting of a short period of intense mountain 
building, followed by a long stage of quiescence. During the 
revolutions, the continents would stand high above the sea and 
would be usually more extensive; and this, with other factors, 
would lower the temperature and lead to an ice age. During the 
quiescent stage, on the other hand, denudation would gradually 
wear down the mountains and produce extensive plains; and it 
seems that there was frequently a general encroachment of the 
sea on the continental areas, so that these areas would consist 
more of a series of islands than of broad continents. 

All this, according to, Brooks, would lead to such a general 
improvement in the winter temperatures that no permanent ice 
would remain; and he supports his hypothesis with a wealth of 
meteorological detail which is far too technical to be dealt with 
in this lecture. It should, however, be noticed that another 
eminent meteorologist, Sir George Simpson, disagrees, and says 
that great variations of geological climate cannot be explained by 
such changes in the distribution of land and sea as Brooks 
relies on. 

We may leave these two authorities to fight out their metero- 
logical quarrel while we turn our attention to certain geological 
Objections to Brooks’ hypothesis. It has long been accepted 
by geologists that in Palaeozoic times the southern hemisphere 
was occupied by a huge continent, called ‘‘Gondwanaland’’, 
which joined up South America with Africa, India and Australia. 
The existence of such a continent seems to be required to account 
for the distribution of some fossil plants and animals—especially 
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a group of fern-like plants called the ‘‘Glossopteris Flora,’’ which 
flourished in the Carboniferous period in all these countries but 
never reached Europe or North America. But the most interest- 
ing point, for us, about this continent, is its relation to the 
ice-Sheets which invaded the southern hemisphere in the Carboni- 
ferous period. In South America and Australia, the ice almost 
reached the Tropics; but, in Africa, it went much _ further. 
Starting within the Tropics, it travelled, away from the Equator, 
across the Transvaal to the Cape. Further north, we find it 
again in the Congo and Uganda, moving northwards, and at one 
point it even crosses the Equator. In India, again, the ice-sheet 
started well within the Tropics, and travelled northwards away 
from the Equator. 

While all this ice was accumulating in the southern hemi- 
sphere, nothing of the kind is found in the Carboniferous beds 
of Europe. In North America, there was an ice-sheet in Alaska, 
and boulder-clay is said to have been found at three places in the 
United States; but it seems that modern geologists only accept 
one of these. Boulder clay is recognised near Boston, but that 
was a mountainous district at that time, so there may well have 
been local valley glaciers. 

At the same time, we find luxuriant vegetation in the coal 
fields of both Europe and North America; and, as laterite and 
bauxite are found in the same regions, there can be no doubt that 
the climate was tropical. 

We have, then, this extraordinary situation—that, while huge 
sheets of ice spread far into the tropics in the southern hemi- 
sphere, what we call the temperate zone of the northern hemi- 
sphere was covered with tropical vegetation. 

In order to explain this southern glaciation, Brooks postu- 
lates broad ranges of mountains across ‘‘Gondwana,’’ rising to 
10,000 or 15,000 feet above sea-level. A strong trade wind would, 
he thinks, have blown up the southern slopes of these hills, and 
produced a thick layer of cloud, which would shut out much of 
the sun’s heat and bring the snow-line down to about 6,000 feet, 
and this would produce enough ice to lower the glaciers down 
to sea-level. But he does not mention the extension of the ice 
northward in Africa right up to the Equator. In India, he 
considers that the ice was of short duration and came from a 
mountain range which no longer exists; and in the northern 
hemisphere, he accepts all the alleged glaciation in North 
America, but gives special reasons why Europe was not glaciated. 

This hypothesis was first published in 1926, but it was 
repeated in the 1948 edition of Brooks’ ‘‘Climate Through the 
Ages’’, in spite of some strong objections which had been raised 
against it, for geologists assure us that there is no evidence that 
the high mountain ranges, which Brooks postulates in Africa 
and India, ever existed; on the contrary, it is said that the region 
from which the African ice-sheets radiated was always low. 
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On the meteorological side, too, Sir George Simpson declares 
that the existence of ice-sheets in the Tropics could not fail to 
produce even lower temperatures in the temperate zones; and 
that, in fact, such a distribution of temperatures as Brooks 
requires is quite impossible. 

It is fair to say that Brooks is well aware that his hypothesis 
is beset by many difficuities; but he considers that, even so, it 
is more probable than the only alternative—the theory of moving 
continents (Continental Drift) advocated by Wegener ; and to that 
we must now direct our attention. 

The earth is believed to consist of three main zones, of which 
the outer ones alone concern us here. The outermost layer, which 
consists mainly of granite, is supposed by Wegener to be confined 
to the continents; while the floors of the ocean belong to the next 
layer, which, for simplicity, we may call the basalt layer. At 
some distance below the surface, this basalt layer, though solid, 
is plastic, and yields to pressure; and we have evidence that if 
an extra load is put on the granite layer, such, for instance, as 
the continent sinks a little deeper into the basalt ; 
and, when the ice melts, the continent rises up again. 

We agree, then, that the continents can move, to some 
extent, up and down; but Wegener goes much further than this, 
and delares that they can move sideways as well, sliding over the 
surface of the basalt; and if this is admitted, then we can see how 
climates can be affected. For, obviously, if a continent moves 
towards one of the Poles, it will become colder; while movement 
towards the Equator would make it warmer. 

Wegener, then, believes that in the Carboniferous period, 
South Africa was situated over the South Pole. But that alone 
would not be enough; for, if South America and Australia were 
then as far from Africa as they are at present, they would be 
warm while Africa froze. So Wegener assumes that, in Palaeo- 
zoic times, all the continents were massed together into one vast 
land which he calls ‘‘Pangaea’’. Not only does this arrangement 
of the continents give us a possible explanation of the distribution 
of the ice-sheet in Carboniferous times, but, as Wegener points 
out, it makes the Equator run across the United States, Europe 
and Asia, as far as China, closely following the line of our 
tropical coal forests. The North Pole, at this time, lay some- 
where out in the North Pacific which explains why the only 
American ice-sheet that we find is in Alaska. 

This hypothesis of Continental Drift is accepted by many 
geologists because, besides explaining the distribution of the 
Carboniferous ice, it helps to solve several other problems which 
I cannot go into here. But it has always met with a lot of opposi- 
tion, the main objection being that there is no known force by 
which the continents could possibly be moved. Wegener sug- 
gested one or two influences which are quite possibly at work, 
but they are totally inadequate to move the continents over the 
surface of the basalt. 
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But, now, within the last few years, another hypothesis has 
been put forward, which makes the movements of continents far 
easier to understand. It is well known that there is a fair amount 
of radium in the earth’s crust, and it is suggested that the heat 
produced by this may have been sufficient to cause convection 
currents deep down under the continents. The upward currents, 
when they came near the surface, would spread laterally until 
they reached a cooler region and would then turn downwards ; 
and this lateral movement would put such a strain upon the 
superficial layers that the continents above might be torn in two, 
and the two halves gradually move apart. Whether this is the 
correct explanation or not, it is too soon to say; but, at least, 
we are not obliged to abandon the theory of Continental Drift 
for want of a plausible cause for the movements. 

Returning to the Carboniferous glaciation, we find that, 
although Wegener very cleverly accounts for the general distri- 
bution of the ice-sheets, he does not satisfactorily explain their 
extension; for, wherever we place the Pole, some of the ice seems 
to be a very long way from it—so far as to suggest that there 
must have been a general lowering of the mean temperature of the 
earth, which no juggling of the polar position will account for. 
This is, perhaps, not quite clear in the Carboniferous glacia- 
tion, but it becomes abundantly evident in the Pleistocene Ice 
Age; for, not only do the European and American Ice-sheets, 
which were contemporary, extend at least 40 degs. away from 
any possible position of the Pole, but the lowering of the snow- 
line in Africa by 5,000 feet is evidence of a reduction of the mean 
temperature of the whole earth. But what the causes of such 
a general change of climate can have been is still very obscure. 
Dr. Brooks is probably right in attaching importance to the 
elevation of the continents in the periods of revolution; but this. 
cannot be the sole cause, because the Ice Ages do not correspond 
so closely with the greatest uplift of the land as Brooks supposes. 
It is interesting, too, to note that the continents are higher above 
sea-level today than they were when the Pleistocene Ice Age 
began. 

It has been suggested that the sun is a variable star, and 
that at long intervals of time—perhaps every 200 million years or 
so—the amount of heat given out by it may have varied. But, 
although this is possible, there is at present no evidence in support 
Of it: 

But it is not only the advent of the great Ice Ages that we 
have to account for: we must also explain why in the Pleistocene 
(and probably in the Carboniferous glaciation as weil) the climate 
varied so much—glacial periods alternating with interglacial, in 
one at least of which the mean temperature of Europe was higher 
than at the present time. Various suggestions have been made 
as to the causes of these fluctuations of temperature, but only 
two seem to be of real importance, and both of them have an 
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astronomical basis; one depending on the fluctuations of the heat 
given out by the sun; and the other on fluctuations in the amount 
of heat received owing to changes in the earth’s astronomical 
position. But both are too elaborate to be described here, and 
those who want a full discussion are referred to Dr. Zeuner’s 
admirable book on ‘‘The Pleistocene Period.’’ 


G@] Mote on Creech Barrow. 


By HENRY BURY, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. 


Creech Barrow is not only a striking geographical landmark, 
but is of exceptional interest to geologists. It was formerly 
believed to be composed entirely of Eocene strata (sands and 
clays), but it was later on found that the top of the hill consisted 
of hard white limestone, which was proved by its fossils to be of 
Oligocene age; it is in fact the equivalent of the Bembridge lime- 
stone of the Isle of Wight, and is the only example of that forma- 
tion on the mainland. It is not necessary to assume that it ever 
extended as a continuous sheet all the way to the Isle of Wight ; 
more probably it was a local freshwater deposit ; but evidently the 
hardness of the limestone, and its power of resisting erosion, are 
responsible for maintaining the great height of the hill (635ft. 
O.D.).. Probably some of the beds below the limestone are also 
of Oligocene age, but this has not yet been proved, and the 
bottom of the hill is certainly Eocene. 

For further information the following Works may be con- 
Silited :—— 

-]. Proc. Dorset Nat. Hist. and Ant. Field Club, Vol. XXIII, 
1902, p. 146. 

2, Proc. ‘Bournemouth Nat. Sci. Soc.,. Vol. XXVI, 11934, 
p. 68. 

32° Geol, of the. Country around Weymouth, etc. —(Mem~ 
Geol. Surv.), 1947, p. 233. 
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Petroleum. 


by dd wt CLARKE VLA. BSc. ah R Aw. 


HISTORY : 


The records clearly indicate that mineral oil, bitumen and 
wax were well known in the ancient world. Herodotus, writing 
about B.C. 450, describes the oil pits near Babylon and a regenera- 
tive source of pitch at Zante in Greece. During the first century 
of our era Pliny referred to the Sicilian oil of Agrigentum, already 
used as a burning oil, and Plutarch wrote of the oil found near 
Kerkuk in Irak. further, there are 7th century Japanese records 
of “‘burning water’’, Marco Polo’s description, written at the 
end of the 13th century, of the natural oil of Baku, and numerous 
later references to a medically used balsam (‘‘earth balsam’’) 
which was known in the loth century to occur in Galicia and which 
may be regarded as the crude prototype of our present day 
petroleum jelly (‘‘vaseline’’). (1) Sir W. Raleigh has left us a 
description of the remarkable pitch lake of Trinidad, while the 
first reference to an English source of petroleum appears to be 
that made by Thomas Shirley in a 17th century communication to 
the Royal Society, regarding a well in Shropshire, yielding natural 
gas. 

The earliest economic distillation practice in the world was 
probably that of shale in Scotland, but operations at the Pennsyl- 
vania field were actively in progress as early as 1748, as shown 
by a map which appeared in a book of that date published by 
Peter Kalm. While selection and elementary refinement were 
thus practised in the 18th century, it is only at the middle of the 
19th century that a great industry involving distillation and 
fractionation of natural oil can be said to have begun to grow up. 
Both in America and at home (at Alfreton in Derbyshire) the first 
object in fractionation was the production of a lamp oil, and 
output in the 1850’s probably did not much exceed 2,000 barrels 
per annum. With greatly widened applications and the opening 
out of the fields in Texas, Illinois and California, the American 
output increased in less than 100 years to some 500 million 
barrels. The scope possible to scientific exploitation of the numer- 
ous constituents present in Pennsylvania petroleum was made 
very apparent in an excellent monograph published in 1855 by 
B. Silliman, who showed that at least four groups of liquid hydro- 
carbons were present in crude mineral oil, viz., paraffins, olefines, 
naphthenes and aromatic compounds. The bitumens are more— 
complex and somewhat oxidised substances. 


() In the State of New York an embrocation known as ‘‘Seneca Oil?’ 
has been in general use since about 1800. 
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During the second half of the 19th century world-wide exten- 
sion of the petroleum industry took place. In America great 
developments have been seen in Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba, etc.; 
in addition, the U.S.S.R. has become a vast producer, and great 
enterprises are found in Persia, Galicia, Rumania, Mesopotamia, 
Burma, the East Indies, and many other parts of the world. The 
demand for petroleum, not now as an illuminant but as an engine 
fuel, is so great that production will probably never succeed in 
fully overtaking it, and the need for supplementing the supply by 
the use of synthetic hydrocarbons (based first on coal and later 
on other sources of carbon) will grow more impressive in the 
coming years. 


ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM: 


The suggestion of Humboldt (1804), that deep-seated rocks 
might have yielded petroleum by a process of distillation, never 
commanded the respect either of chemists or geologists. Like 
the somewhat later hypothesis of Reichenbach (1834) and Brunet 
(1838), who suggested that petroleum may have been naturally 
synthesised from the resins and essential oils of conifers, Hum- 
boldt’s ideas were susceptible of a laboratory check. As a result 
they could not be supported by experiments on the pyrolysis of 
the pinenes, or on bacterial reactions in their presence. It is 
true that some samples of Peruvian petroleum yield a fraction, 
distilling between 150 degs. C. and 350 degs. C., which has an 
odour somewhat resembling turpentine. It is, however, very 
unlikely that this is a direct extract derived from coniferous wood, 
but even if it were, this solitary example would have no bearing 
on the main problem of the origin of petroleum hydrocarbons 
throughout the world, as these hydrocarbons cannot be prepared 
from the pinenes by any synthetic process likely to have been 
possible in nature. Even where volcanic intrusions have decom- 
posed coal deposits (and cases of this occur), the products do not 
closely simulate those common to oilfields, and the appearances 
are sufficiently characteristic to mark them off as distinct from 
those accompanying oil. 

P. E. Berthelot (1866) was the first of an influential group 
of French and Russian chemists (including Mendeléef and later, 
Moissan), who supposed that the petroleum hydrocarbons were 
derived by the action of water or steam on the carbides of metals 
such as aluminium, iron and nickel. A variant of this hypothesis 
is the view of Fischer, that all naturally-occurring hydrocarbons 
may have been derived from carbon monoxide and hydrogen under 
varying conditions of temperature and pressure and under the 
stimulus of various catalytic substances. This opinion. may not 
point the true history of the past, but it has the greatest signifi- 
cance for the future synthesis of liquid fuels, since the supply of 
both carbon monoxide and hydrogen can scarcely ever fail, no 
matter how soon or late coal resources are exhausted. 
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There are, however, powerful reasons for regarding the car- 
bide hypothesis as inadequate. In the first place it would be difficult 
to account for the presence in petroleum of elements inseparable 
from living organisms, such as nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, 
etc., if there had been no organic origin at all. While natural 
gas and petroleum never appear in hot springs, no elements likely 
to be found in the breakdown products of organic tissue are 
absent from petroleum, and the most important reinforcement of 
the view that petroleum has an organic origin is in the fact that 
many of the hydrocarbons are “‘optically active’’, which would not 
be the case with the products of inorganic carbides. ‘‘Optical 
activity’’, by which is understood the ability of a substance to 
rotate the plane of a polarised beam of light, is fundamentally 
associated with the presence of molecules having ‘‘asymmetric’’ 
carbon or nitrogen atoms, such atoms being unaccompanied by, 
or numerically in excess of, their mirror-image types, which are 
otherwise identical. The differences possible between two ‘‘asym- 
metric’ atoms carrying idential groupings, is precisely that 
evinced by the image of one’s right hand, which in a mirror 
appears to be a left hand. A substance having just as many 
‘right-handed’? asymmetric atoms as ‘“‘left-handed’’ would not 
be “‘optically active’, and such an equality in numbers. is. 
characteristic of laboratory syntheses. But substances formed in 
living syntheses tend to have either ‘‘right-handed’’ or ‘“‘left- 
handed” asymmetric atoms in excess. Their behaviour towards 
polarised light is accordingly characteristic, and 1s an authoritative 
pointer to their origin in living tissue. 


Recent work has indicated that in respect of the two stable 
isotopes of carbon, Cl2 and C18, the tissues of lower animal 
organisms are relatively deficient in the heavier isotope, as com- 
pared with the carbon of minerals. The calcium carbonate 
skeletons of marine forms can in this way be differentiated from 
inorganic mineral calcium carbonate, which contains an appreci- 
able proportion of C13. Now it would be anticipated that if the 
hydrocarbons of petroleum were formed in purely inorganic media, 
they too would contain a normal proportion of the heavier isotope 
of carbon, An examination of the abundance-proportion of carbon 
isotopes in petroleum can thus prove a useful approach to the 
question of origin. Some investigations of carbon in petroliferous 
sedimentary rocks recently made by Rankama of Helsinki have 
shown a deficiency of C13 and have thus given support to the 
view that such carbon is of organic and not carbide origin. 


The conclusion drawn from these somewhat abstruse lines 
of reasoning, that petroleum is of organic origin, is well supported 
by other lines of investigation and by laboratory work in the 
production of petroleum-like substances from vegetable and animal 
Starting points. 
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The gas known as ‘‘marsh gas’’, which is liberated from 
stagnant pools where there is decaying vegetable matter, is mainly 
methane, the first of the paraffin hydrocarbons and a regular con- 
stituent of the natural gas which always accompanies liquid and 
solid petroleum products. Marsh gas is generated by anzerobic 
bacterial action, but other hydrocarbons, as well as the corres- 
ponding amines (which contain nitrogen), are formed in daylight 
and at ordinary temperatures, by what may therefore be zrobic 
bacteria, from stretches of Fucus on a number of European sea- 
coasts, e.g., Sweden and Sardinia. In this production of oily 
hydrocarbons it is not so much the Fucus which decomposes as 
the plankton which grows and flourishes in association with 
seaweeds. The plankton is of both vegetable and animal kinds. 
It is the main food supply of marine fishes and is being formed 
(and its dead cells deposited) in vast quantities, especially in the 
land-locked seas of the world, the initial stage in the creation of 
future oilfields. The early work of Engler on the hydrocarbons 
obtainable at raised temperatures and pressures from Menhaden 
oil is not really decisive, but geo-biological investigations, such 
as those carried out on the limestones in the oil-bearing area 
around Trenton, New Jersey, have afforded solid support for the 
belief that the dominant sources of petroleum are in marine 
animals and alge, which have decomposed on and below the sea 
bed. It is also of interest to note that in fresh-water lakes and 
swampy shallow pools masses of decomposed carbonaceous matter 
are sometimes found, in which have developed unicellular oil- 
yielding alge. This ‘‘Sapropel’’ material shows no cellular vege- 
table structure under the microscope, but is rich in the spores 
of lycopods and algal cells. Finally, under what have been styled 
‘“‘euxinic’’ conditions, in the deeper regions of the Black Sea, 
where there are no high tides and where deficiency of oxygen 
and formation of hydrogen sulphide render life at the sea bottom 
impossible, muds are forming containing the remains of low forms 
of animal and vegetable life, which readily yield petroleum-like 
hydrocarbons on laboratory treatment. Here again the formation 
of petroleum is due to the activity of anzrobic bacteria. Potomié 
regards bottom ooze as the chief raw material of petroleum, and 
thus proteins, fats and carbohydrates may all have contributed. 
It is now established that natural oils contain derivatives of both 
chlorophyll and hemin, and it is judged that their ‘optical 
activity’? may be traced to the proteins, cholesterol and phyto- 
sterol (and possibly high resins) in the original organisms. In 
29 samples of mineral oil A. Treibs found porphyrin compounds, 
derived from chlorophyll and hemoglobin, indicating oil forma- 
tion at very moderate temperatures (between 100 degs. C. and 
250 degs. C.), while even cestrogenic hormones have recently 
been claimed to occur in certain samples of mineral oil. The 
organic origin of such oil could not well be contested. 
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OCCURRENCE: 


In a comprehensive estimation of petroleum finds we should 
have to take account not only of the liquid hydrocarbons, but also 
of the great volumes of gas accompanying them, and of the 
numerous solid substances, like ozokerite (‘‘mineral wax’’), 
asphalt and bitumen, which have probably an identical origin 
and may have been derived from petroleum by polymerisation and 
subsequent partial oxidation. It has been often noted that oil 
zones tend to run parallel to mountain ranges, the folds con- 
taining the oil-bearing formations chiefly on the edges. Possibly 
there is a genetic connection between the formation of folded 
mountains and oil-bearing fields, although oil strata do appear in 
tablelands far away from folded mountains. It is frequently 
obvious that the oil is now held in strata far removed from its 
place of origin, and a number of agents may have been responsible 
for its transport. The bitumens in particular are especially widely 
distributed, but commerically useful liquid petroleum is rarely 
found in strata older than the Cambrian, or more recent than the 
Quaternary, (7) and all the oilfields of importance are north of 
the Equator. Productive natural gas and oil-fields as a rule require 
that a porous reservoir (for example of coarse-grained sandstone, 
or conglomerate limestone or dolomite) shall be roofed over by an 
impervious layer capable of preventing the loss of gases and 
volatile vapours, and screening against access of water and air 
from above. The structural arrangement of the strata is of the 
first importance in allowing the accumulation of gas and oil. 
While the main supplies have been obtained from unbroken and 
only slightly disturbed strata, the oil is apt to be moved by gas 
or hydrostatic pressure (of water) into reservoirs created by the 
arches (anticlines) of main or subsidiary folded strata. (Water 
and dense hydrocarbons are floated up into the sealed higher 
arched parts of the folds, where they may come under great 
pressure. A considerable proportion of the gas may thus be 
brought into solution, much in the same way as carbon dioxide is 
forced into and retained in solution in a soda-water syphon. 
Pressures of from 200 to 1,000 lbs. per sq. inch on the deep 
petroliferous strata are well known, especially in Pennsylvania 
and the North Caucasus. These result in “‘gushers’’ when the 
oil is first struck, the dissolved hydrocarbon gases being suddenly 
released. At Groznyi in 1895 the initial loss on opening the 
reservoir was nearly 20,000 tons of oil per day. This gigantic 
gusher continued with gradually diminishing energy for 15 months © 
and it still has occasional bursts of activity; the field is especially 
rich in natural gas, which consists of the lighter saturated hydro- 
carbons, methane, ethane, propane and the butanes, with smaller 
amounts of carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, nitrogen and 


(7) Tropical oilfields tend to be in recent rock formations, while oilfields 
in high latitudes are more frequent in more ancient formations. 
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helium. Natural gas is piped and is used by communities and 
industry as a valuable fuel, generally after separation of its most 
easily condensed constituents. 

W. E. Pratt in America has elahorated the thesis that land- 
locked seas, occupying in past epochs the shelves of con- 
tinents, or the earth crust depressions corresponding to troughs 
between continents, were the chief formation areas of petroleum. 
The fact that in addition only the lower slopes of mountain 
ranges, e.g., of the Rockies, Andes, Alps and Himalayas, pro. 
vide petroleum (mostly in Tertiary and late Paleozoic and Mesozoic 
layers), is also in keeping with the hypothesis that the first 
organic raw material was laid down in water. Instances of these 
intercontinental troughs are furnished by the oilfields of (1) the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, Black Sea and Persian Gulf areas, be- 
tween Africa, Asia and Europe, of (2) the Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbean Sea areas, landlocked between North and South 
America, of (8) the areas near the seas, studded with islands, 
between Asia and Australia, and of (4) the Arctic Sea environs, 
between North America, Europe and Asia, which will probably in 
time become important oilfields. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPOSITION : 


The variety and range of the compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen present in petroleum is a fact of remarkable scien- 
tific interest, and the complexity of the oils obtained is further 
increased by the reactions which they undergo during distillation 
and refinement. By a technique which goes under the name of 

‘“‘cracking’’, the character of the hydrocarbons originally present 
in an oil may be changed, so as to increase the yield of specially 
desirable fractions, e.g., of volatile fuels, of heavier lubricants, or 
of ‘‘kerosene’’ burning oils. This ability on the part of organic 
chemists to modify the range of hydrocarbons furnished by nature 
in a given oilfield has reduced the importance technically of such 
differences as those between American and Russian petroleums. 
Every field is thus enabled to supply liquid and solid products of 
at least eight different grades: (1) Motor gasolines, (2) Solvent 
spirits, e.g., turpentine substitute, (3) Burning oils, now used in 
combustion systems of jet aircraft, (4) Gas oil for compression 
ignition engines, (5) Lubricating oils of all densities, (6) Waxes 
for candles and oil-papers, (7) Pitches and bitumens for roads, 
mouldings, waterproofing and impregnation of timber, and (8) 
Distillates and residuals from the heavier fractions, heh are 
useful fuels. 

To secure this comprehensive range of products, and to deal 
with modern scale outputs (3 million gallons of crude oil treated 
per day is not unusual), a highly developed technology is needed. 
This includes elaborate fractionation in gigantic distilling plants, 
and the use of high vacua with sensitive temperature control, and 
the use of special catalysts. 
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Crude petroleums have a composition approximating to: 
Carbon 84%, Hydrogen 12%, Oxygen and Sulphur 4%. The 
volatile derivatives are richer than this in Hydrogen, and the 
denser derivatives richer in Carbon; thus methane (marsh gas) 
contains 25% Hydrogen, while Trinidad bitumen contains only 
about 7%. Fuel oil is intermediate at about 10.7% Hydrogen with 
88% Carbon. 


PETROLEUM IN COMPETITION WITH COAL: 


A liquid fuel has certain obvious advantages in handling and 
application over a solid fuel. Some of these are of such import- 
ance as to have resulted in the displacement of coal by oil. In 
certain other applications coal could never have served as an 
alternative fuel, e.g., in petrol engines, fuel injection engines 
and ‘‘jets’’. In these special applications it becomes mechanically 
essential to atomise or vaporise the fuel, in order to secure its 
rapid and complete combustion. Pulverised coal is a poor sub- 
stitute in this respect for oil, and in addition its handling and 
storage are not attended with any greater freedom from the risks 
of explosion. It may fairly be said that throughout U.S.A. (and 
more especially in Texas and California) coal has been, or is being, 
superseded by oil. This is not only because of its easier trans- 
port, but chiefly because of the great advantage in_ calorific 
capacity (weight for weight) which oil claims over coal. One 
pound of an average oil can evaporate 16lbs. of water, which is 
50% to 100% better than coal, and its burning can be much more 
intensely concentrated. Easy storage without deterioration (°) 
at fuelling depots has made oil the favoured fuel for ships, whether 
for Diesel engines or for firebox injection systems. For naval 
vessels a point of great importance is that while coaling can 
only be carried on in calm weather, oil can be transferred from 
tankers to ships’ holds in relatively rough seas. There is the 
further advantage that bulk for bulk 1 cubic foot of oil has the 
calorific value of nearly 2 cubic feet of coal. All these considera- 
tions have encouraged not only the rapid expansion in the use 
of oil instead of coal, but also those industries which are engaged 
in manufacturing liquid fuel by hydrogenation of coal. 


OIL RESOURCES: 


Production in Great Britain of refined petroleum increased 
from 170,000 tons in 1936 to nearly 400,000 tons in 1945. This, 
however, represents a very small fraction of the 150 million tons 
produced in U.S.A. and the 27 million tons in U.S.S.R., in the 
earlier of those two years. 


(®) When exposed to light and air, however, most petroleums can oxidise 
and polymerise, passing slowly into viscous or gummy substances which may 
be strongly coloured and possessed of characteristic odour. 
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The latest comprehensive figures available to the writer are 
for 1944 (Thorpe’s) and may be summarised as follows :-— 


Percentage of Thousands 

Area. World Total. of Barrels. 
North America 66.7 1,749,464 
South America 12:9 338,675 
Europe 122 320,345 
Asia 1.0 204,150 
Africa 0.4 9,025 
Rest 7) 


1944 World Total 2,621, (34 


Analysing probable resources, Slobingen & Weeks consider 
that of the earth’s sedimentary rock areas likely to yield oil the 
U.S.A. possesses 11%; the earth has 40% of its total area con- 
sisting of such sedimentary areas, and if all of these were uni- 
formly productive of oil it appears that 89% of the world’s 
production of oil could be outside the U.S.A., instead of about 
33% as at present. If the analysis takes account only of those 
areas where thick deposits of marine organisms have definitely 
been overlaid by sediments suited to oil development, these authors 
conclude that, of the 27% of the earth’s sedimentary areas so 
favoured, the U.S.A. could only participate by enjoying 15% of 
world production, on the basis of uniform development and pro- 
ductivity of all areas. It is, however, very unlikely that U.S.A. 
pre-eminence in oil production can be overtaken for many years 
to come. The above figures only serve at present to indicate the 
vast potential untapped resources of oil. Hirsch, in a world 
survey, considers that the present main fields have still very great 
possibilities, while several of the lesser fields, notably in Asia, 
South America, Canada and Mexico, will have great local potential 
importance for many years to come. The probable duration of 
mineral oil supplies has nevertheless become a matter on which 
great differences of opinion obtain amongst authorities, chiefly 
because the rate of increase of production and consumption can- 
not be accurately estimated. It is, however, widely held that 
natural resources in coal will substantially outlast those in oil, 
and that chemical methods for what has been called the ‘‘lique- 
faction of coal’’ will have increasing importance and urgency in 
the course of the years. An extension of this deeply interesting 
subject is closely associated with the names of Fischer and 
Tropsch, who have shown that a rich range of hydrocarbon and 
other organic fuels can be synthesised from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen under the stimulus of special catalysts. 
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We thus foresee that for a time synthetic liquid hydrocarbon 
fuels will be prepared by heating coal with hydrogen under pres- 
sure. As coal resources become less abundant, carbon monoxide 
may be partly or wholly obtained from atmospheric carbon 
dioxide, and converted into useful hydrocarbons by reacting with 
hydrogen, obtained from water. The chemistry of such syn- 
theses is already well developed, and it will suffice to refer to 
only a few examples of Fischer-Tropsch catalytic reactions :— 

(1) At ordinary pressures mixtures of carbon monoxide and 

hydrogen, heated with an iron and zinc oxide catalyst, 
yield methane and its homologues; : 
(2) Using a cobalt and chromium oxide catalyst at 270 degs. 
C., liquid and solid hydrocarbons (paraffins) result ; 

(3) At higher pressures the same carbon monoxide-hydrogen 
mixtures yield methyl and other alcohols, which are 
valuable ‘‘anti-knock’’ fuels. 

We may with reasonable confidence look foward to such a 
co-operation between physicists and organic chemists as_ shall 
delay, and perhaps eliminate altogether, what has been called the 
‘‘coming fuel crisis’’; the technical solution is far more likely 
to anticipate the emergency. 


Bournemouth District Flora: Werent Additions 
and decords. 


By ERNEST CHAMBERS. 


The addition of a species to the Local Flora is a matter of 
interest—even though it may not seem spectacular in a district 
which remembers the invasion by Spartina townsendii—and par- 
ticularly so when the source and means of entry can be traced. 


Observation by Miss K. Gorringe has added a Bromus 
species to the Bournemouth Plant List. She reports, ‘‘ Bromus 
madritensis, which one usually associates with the Avon Gorge, 
appeared in the grounds of the Bristol Infirmary Convalescent 
Home in Branksome Park about four years ago, when the Home 
was first opened. It is interesting to conjecture how the seed was 
conveyed to this spot—possibly by ambulances and coaches which 
bring the patients from Bristol. It has now spread from just 
inside the gates to the grass verge outside and is flourishing.”’ 
It is possible that this is a typical case of natural dispersal by 
animals, the agent being in this case the trouser turn-up. The 
dispersal of common flora by agency of road-transport may pass 
un-noticed except on newly made bare verges, e.g., of aerodromes 
in the New Forest, etc., where undesirable species have rapidly 
followed the vehicles. The identification of an unusual species is 
thus worthy of note. 
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Miss Gorringe also records finds of two other Grasses, one 
of which, Lagurus ovatus, was seen at Stanpit. Although re- 
garded as an introduction, Lagurus has a downy fruit adapted 
for wind- dispersal and the fruit may quite easily have blown from 
the Channel Islands and germinated here. The prevalence of 
gales during the 1950 summer suggests a search for wind-dis- 
persed aliens in 1951. The note of her other find reads, ‘‘Some 
years ago, I spotted a plant of Poa compressa on the West Cliff, 
Bournemouth, but: that soon vanished from the uncongenial 
habitat of a tarred pavement. Later, on Parkstone Golf Links, 
I saw a lot of the same grass growing on the walls of the oid 
reservoir. In addition to this location, I found a quantity in the 
grounds of St. Aldhelm’s Church, Branksome, two years ago. 
This year, along West Cliff Road, I spotted some more growing 
on a dry bank, so this grass appears to be commoner than one 
suspected.”’ 


Comarum palustre viilosa (Lehm.) was identified this vear 
by Mr. Simmons in a pool near Stowborough. Apart from the 
distinguishing grey pubescence on the underside of the leaf, the 
plants seem to be of more slender growth than the typical 
C. palustre; but this may be accounted for by the shaded situa- 
tion. 

The new record of Theiypteris palustris (Marsh Fern), at 
Holmsley, is believed to be the nearest spceuzen in the vicinity of 
Bournemouth. 


Difficulty in explaining the dispersal of some Hepaticae is 
instanced by Riccia glauca. In 1946, the writer found a single 
specimen in an unexpected position on dry ground at Rufus 
Stone. Search in the usual locality of arable, since that time, has 
produced nothing; but another solitary was found this year in a 
garden at Southbourne, 
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The fMlanor of Cast Barley, Hants. 


By KATHLEEN M. CHILVER. 


Not far from the Borough boundary, across the Stour, to 
the north of Bournemouth, is Hurn Airport. Giant airliners and 
jets take off with deafening roar; aircraft on trial circle round; 
motorists and cyclists stop to watch these modern wonders; 
special buses take B.O.A.C. workers to and from the west 
entrance ; hundreds of employees speed in and out on cycles and 
motors. But how many of these have walked up the little lane 
beyond the west entrance and noticed old-fashioned garden roses 
wild in the hedge among brambles, or noted the remains of mud- 
cottage walls, the dilapidated barn, and finally come upon a little 
church standing forlorn? For here stood the vanished village of 
East Parley, which with Parley Green, south of the main road, 
were the two hamlets of East Parley Manor. 

It was in 1863 that St. [Peter’s, Bournemouth, set about to 
build a church for this isolated community, employing no less a 
man than George E. Street, architect of the Law Courts, London, 
to design the edifice, to be used as a place of worship on Sundays 
and a school on weekdays. It was served at first by clergy from 
St. Peter’s, then by those of West Parley Church, and at the 
present time by Christchurch Priory. 

At that time East Parley also had a village shop, and the 
Baptists came and built a chapel. 

How did the village cease to exist? Perhaps it was the drift 
of the rural population to the town; or neglect of the very old 
cob-and-thatch cottages, which soon disintegrate if not kept in 
repair; then came a disastrous fire; and finally when the air- 
port was made the last cottage was swept away, the best corn 
land taken over, and all the great trees that had embowered the 
village felled. 

The Manor of East Parley (Porle, Perleye, Esperle, Est 
Purle, XIII Cent.) [ 1] was granted by Edward I in 1290 to 
William le Brun and Isoda his wife, who was one of the maids 
of honour to Queen Eleanor [ 2]. The descendants of the Brun 
family still hold the freehold. 

. The Manor stretches from the Moors River on the north, to 
the Stour on the south, bounded by the Dorset county boundary 
on the west. 

The northern part is a great tract of heath, with several 
Bronze Age barrows, stretches of marsh golden with bog 
asphodel and white-flecked with cotton sedge in their season, 
patches of needle-whin amid masses of spotted orchids in June, 
once the abode of blackcock and rare birds, where even now the 
curlew nests. — 

This heath in old days was a valuable possession, providing 
peat, turf and brushwood for fuel, bracken for bedding of 
animals and heather for thatching and brooms. 
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Opposite the lane to East Parley is the track gently sloping 
to Parley Green. At the end of this track used to be a big white 
gate, enclosing the village, and the green with its cricket pitch, 
duck pond and bubbling stream crossed by the little bridge. 
Around the Green once clustered the estate workers’ cottages ; 
the carter, the ploughman, the thatcher, the cowman, the 
carpenter, each had their homes here. In not so distant days all 
gates, doors, etc., were made here. The necessary timber was 
felled on the estate, left to mature in the woodyard, and then 
shaped in the sawpit. 

In the S.E. corner of the Green stands Bound Farm. To the 
right of this is a slightly raised green stretch with an apple tree. 
Here stood a little half-timber house, where William Harbin 
lived in 1803. The story runs that he had a good-for-nothing son 
who, nevertheless, was the idol of his mother. The father threat- 
ened to disinherit his son unless he mended his ways. The son 
heeding not the warning, the old man set off to re-make his will, 
and the mother prevailed on her son to murder his father before 
he could do this. The son, giving a fellow labourer 2/6 to help 
him, did the fell deed. MRetribution soon followed; both 
murderers were arrested, tried and hanged at Winchester, and 
their bodies brought back to East Parley to be gibbeted in 
chains on the heath. This spot is still known as the Gibbet 
Firs. It is said that the wicked widow became insane and spent 
the rest of her days scaring carrion crows away from the bodies, 
and trying to feed them by throwing potatoes into their mouths. 

- Years afterwards this spot became a picnic resort for the 
morbidly minded, to see ‘‘the remains of the murderers, whose 
bones and rags swung and creaked horribly in the wind.”’ [ 3] 
This so disgusted the then resident at Parley Court, Mr. Ethel- 
bert Elliott, that he had the gibbet cut down and gave part of 
the post to the Rector of West Parley, who used it for the 
pedestal for the sundial in West Parley Churchyard, where it 
still stands, though on account of the dreadful story connected 
with the post, villagers said the sundial never told the right 
time! This is one of the last cases in which murderers. were 
gibbeted in chains. Harbin’s cottage was left to fall into ruin and 
that corner of the Green became known as ‘‘Hell Corner.’’ 

In the far west end of the Green stands a_ picturesque 
cottage, the half-timber part of which is the oldest building now 
standing on the Manor. Until modernised lately it had a hard- 
ened clay floor in one room, a floor hearth for burning peat and 
wood, with a brick bread-oven, out-built and thatched. The 
ceiling beams are shaped with the adze, the plaster of ute walls 
is affixed to reed stems. 

Parley Court Farm is in all probability on the site of the 
ancient Manor Farm. There are records of the Manor being 
held by the Prior of St. John of Jerusalem in 1450, 1486 and 
1572 [ 1]. A big pond, said to have been the Prior’s fish-pond, 
can still be seen. Until about 75 years ago, Parley Court was 
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surrounded by a moat. When this was drained and filled in on 
account of outbreaks of “‘yellow fever,’’ a very unusual pedestal 
sundial was found there, the gnomon being a leaning cross with 
the hours marked on the arms, a type occurring in the early 
18th century. | 

The pastures of Parley Court were exceptionally rich until 
river deepening restricted floods. The river overflowing in 
winter left black silt on the meadows, resulting in a lush growth 
of new grass at the end of March, which achieved remarkable 
results in the fattening of cattle and the rearing of fine horses. 
William Hatchard, of Morden, Dorset, who also farmed Parley 
Court from 1802, had a large stud of horses, also ‘‘corn selling 
well, he made a good fortune in a few years.’’ He had a delicate 
china tea-service made, each piece with a silver rim and bearing 
a view of Parley Court in pale petunia, showing his Longhorns 
grazing in the park before the house. Several pieces remain in 
the possession of his great-granddaughter. 

The north front of Parley Court is 18th Century; the south 
front was re-built by Mr. Ethelbert Elliott about 85 years ago. 
He also re-built the great barn, stables, and the 10ft. high 
enclosing wall of the three-quarter acre garden, the clay being 
dug and the bricks being made in a kiln a little beyond the 
Gibbet Firs on the heath of his own estate. 

The big barn has inside an owls’ nesting platform, with 
‘‘owls’ holes’’ in the gable end for the birds to go in and out. 
Owls have nested each year for 80 years. The tale is told on the 
farm of a young bride being taken by her husband to see her new 
home, and having been told that ‘‘kind of monks’’ once lived 
there, on looking up at the end of the big barn asked which 
saints were represented by the ‘“‘little statues in the niches.’’ 
The astonished husband coming to look, exclaimed, ‘‘Statues! 
why those are owls!”’ 

In the last field in Hampshire, called ‘‘Hale’’, on Parley 
Court Farm, many years ago stood a cob and thatch cottage. 
It was the last cottage in Hampshire on the Hurn-West Parley 
road. It having fallen to ruin, Mr. Ethelbert Elliott set his men 
to pull it down. Coming to see how work was getting on, he 
found them fighting over a pile of golden guineas that a stroke 
of the pick had brought tumbling out of the wall. Careful search 
brought to light a little bundle of manuscript papers, one of 
which said :— 

‘“ Received and receipted this Day, 2nd May 1770, 

80 guineas from Uncle Thomas. This is my own 
money. Paid Uncle 4 pounds back. 
Sally Pardy. Parley.’’ 

Sally’s descendants still living in East Parley, the money 
was handed over to them. 

REFERENCES. 
1. Victoria History of Hants, Vol. V, p. 100. 


2 ewes anley. | Wt-Col. Cy Da Drews peo: 
3. ‘‘Mayo and Elton Families,’? Canon C. H. Mayo, p. 218. 
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Rempstone Stone Circle. 
By F. WILLIAMSON, F.R.Hist.S. 


(A.Paper read during a visit to Agglestone Rock and the above Circle, under 
the leadership of Dr. Wray, on Sept. 19th, 1950.) 


- Rempstone Hall lies 2m. E. of Corfe on the N. side of the 
foad trom Corfe to. Studland and.half m. further. E,:on the S. 
side of the road in a group of trees is a prehistoric stone circle. 

The circle has been visited on occasions by the Dorset 
Natural History and Archeological Society, and in their [Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 29, for 1908, pp. lii-lvi, is an account of one such 
visits in which it is stated that the circle was discovered about 
1900: bythe. Rey. C, V.,Goddard, Vicar. of Shrewton,: Wilts, 
which seems an extraordinary claim to make as the edge of the 
circle is close to the road and the nearest stones are clearly visi- 
ble. There is nothing of interest in the report of this visit, and 
the two plates accompanying it are very indifferent ones. 

The late Mr. Henry le Jeune writing in “‘A Natural History 
of Bournemouth and District,’’ published by our Society in 1914, 
says that it is the largest stone circle in Dorset, and that appar- 
ently the road from Corfe to Studland went through the middle 
of the circle, but in this he was mistaken, as will be seen later. 

The same writer also contributed a plan to Vol. 30 of the 
Dorset Proceedings and the measurements he gives between the 
stones approximate to those made by me recently, except that | 
found ten stones im situ, as against his and other authors’ nine. 
Like his previous report he mentions eight jones and smaller 
stones lying about 90ft. to the S.E. 

In the Dorset Society Proceedings, Vol. 45, 1924, p.,- xl, as >. 
the report of another visit, when Capt. Guy M. Marston, then 
residing at Rempstone Hall, correctly described the stones as 
ferruginous sandstone from the Bagshot Beds. He said the 
ditches which run through the circle are due to old clay diggings, 
and that the group of stones to the S.E. were probably moved to 
facilitate digging. This seems to be a likely origin for the irregu- 
lar ditches and hollows which run through the circle and extend 
for some distance eastwards. 

Hutchings, in the-Ist ed. of his History of Dorset, 1774, 1, 
188, says: ‘‘Rempstone was once a manor and hamlet, now a 
farm and tything. Here were seated the Rempstons, a family of 
some note in the Island [of Purbeck], who first occur t, Hy. IV, 
and took their name from it, and were lords of it, 35 Hen. VI 
(1456-7).”’ 

In this Hutchins is wrong as the family appeared in the 
district first as lords’ of Godlingston, and Rempstone the place 
is not named before 1535, in the Valor Ecclesiasticus. The 
Rempstones had estates in Nottinghamshire, and no doubt took 
their name from Rempstone in that county, which is mentioned 
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in Domesday Book, giving their own name to the hall when some 
member of the family built it. 

The suggestion of the Rev. C. V. Goddard that the name 
was really the name of the stone circle, derived from ‘‘Round- 
stone,’’ is without foundation, as the final ‘‘e’’ is a recent addi- 
tion, the second element of the name being ‘‘ton’’, and the first 
a personal name in the genitive. The name means the ‘‘tun of a 
man called Hrempi,’’ a name cognate with the O. Germ. name 
Rampo. | 

Some of the ten stones in situ are standing upright, others 
are lying down and almost buried, due to undermining by the 
clay diggers. The biggest stones stand about 4ft. 6in. out of the 
ground and are about 2ft. square. The eight stones lyiny about 
90ft. to the south-east are quite large stones, and there is no 
doubt they were removed when clay was being dug, as suggested 
by Capt. Marston. Originally the stones seem to have been set 
about 10-12ft. apart, which means that several stones have been 
entirely removed. Similar stone has been used in building Kings- 
wood Farm, including the boundary wall, ?m. eastwards. 

The well-known Agglestone, marked on the lin. O.S. map, 
is composed of the same material, and although there are now 
no continuous rocks composed of it, large blocks can be seen on 
the beach at Studland, and on the beach in Swanage Bay, 
beneath Bailard Down. 

The general condition of the site is deplorable, and the arche- 
ologists of Dorset should do something to make it more present- 
able. Besides the ditches and banks, which cut up the circle, it is 
grown up with trees and bushes which should be removed. If the 
site were cleared, the ditches and banks levelled, the fallen stones 
re-erected, and the eight other stones replaced, it would be an 
impressive monument of prehistoric times, and one easy to visit 
by anyone interested. There are not many stone circles in 
Dorset, and even in its present incomplete condition the Remp- 
stone circle is the biggest. 
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Prehistoric PBokesdown. 


By J. BERNARD CALKIN: M.A., F.S.A. 


It was during the development of a new housing estate near 
King’s Park in August 1926, that there came to light a prehistoric 
cemetery, containing the relics of people who lived at Pokesdown 
more than two thousand five hundred years ago. The Society of 
Antiquaries was informed of the discovery, and appointed Dr. 
Ree. © Clay, F.S:A., to Carty out. an official excavation.’ “A 
report was published in the following year | 1* | but it was not 
then possible to give much detailed information about the first 
discoveries made. It was largely owing to the initiative taken 
during road operations by Mr. H. R. Homewood, at that time 
district surveyor, that much of this earlier material was saved. 
Ultimately it passed into the collection of the late Mr. Herbert 
Druitt, who had already obtained a number of burial urns from 
another part of Pokesdown. As the Druitt collection at Christ- 
church has recently become available for study, it is now possi- 
ble to reconstruct in outline a forgotten chapter of local pre- 
history. 


Who were these primitive people that lived at Pokesdown, 
and where did they come from? About the beginning of the 
first millenium before Christ, there appears to have been con- 
siderable unrest amongst the people of Western Europe, as a 
result of the expansion of the Germanic and Illyrian tribes who 
lived on their eastern flank. These movements are probably to 
be connected with the invention of the plough. A landmark in 
the history of civilisation, this discovery led to a rapid increase 
in the food supply, which in its turn resulted in a considerable 
rise of population. It is therefore not surprising to find evidence 
for the arrival of large numbers of immigrants on our own 
shores, marking the beginning of what is known as the Late 
Bronze Age. About 700 B.C. considerable groups of Celtic 
families established themselves in the neighbourhood of Wey- 
mouth and Christchurch. The huts or tents in which they lived 
must have been of a perishable nature as nothing has survived. 
The same is true of their wooden ploughs, but rock engravings 
found in the Italian Alps give realistic pictures of the ploughman 
at work with his team of two or more oxen. [| 2 | 


The new settlers in Wessex also introduced improved types 
of bronze implements. Socketed axes have been found at Christ- 
church, Tuckton and Hengistbury, whilst one of their bronze 
spearheads, belonging to a type common on the Continent, was 
found near the Pokesdown urnfield. In this instance, careful 
excavation revealed the interesting fact that from the socket end 


* See list of references at the end. 
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“there ran a hollow pipe in the compact soil, representing the ~ 
cast of the disintegrated shaft.’’ This shaft must have been 7ft. 
in length and nearly 2in. wide, all that remained of the wood 
being some fine brown powder inside the socket, 

We are most often reminded of these people as the result of 
their burial practices, since they cremated their dead, and placed 
some of the ashes in urns of crudely made pottery. Such urns 
were generally buried in groups, sometimes in a round barrow, 
sometimes in flat ground. Their funerary pottery is invariably 
of poor quality, and strangely enough, much inferior to that 
made a thousand years earlier. The urns rarely lie more than 
two feet below the surface, and many are in an inverted posi- 
tion, possibly to prevent spirit-walking. It is quite common to 
find the upper half entirely disintegrated, as the result of damage 
by plant roots or from the destructive action of frosts. The part 
surviving may be so crumbly that it cannot be moved without 
first being allowed several hours to dry out. Such dull looking 
fragments are unlikely to attract much attention from the ordin- 
ary labourer, and several cases are known where local remains of 
this kind have not been saved, 

Custom generally dictated that the urns should be made in 
one or another of three traditional shapes, which the various 
ancestors of these folk had evolved in their former homes of the 
lower Rhine valley. These different types are generally known 
as bucket, barrel and globular urns. The first is more or less 
straight-sided and widest at the mouth. Ornament, if any, 
generally consists of rows of finger-prints or stabs round the rim, 
or about one third of the way down. The finger-prints are some- 
times impressed on an applied band of clay, which may thicken 
out into two or four rudimentary handles. Barrel urns are some- 
what constricted towards the top and have a flat expanded rim. 
Ornament is similar to that of bucket urns, and may also include 
vertical as well as horizontal bands. These two types become 
merged into each other. The globular urn is more distinctive, 
being roughly spherical, with a vertical neck added. Shallow- 
tooled ornament is usual on the neck and shoulder, the com- 
monest motif being a series of horizontal flutings surmounted by 
zigzags. There a; generally two or more vestigial handles. 
The globular and also some of the thin-walled barrel urns are 
made of a finer quality ware than the larger vessels. They also 
generally show a vesicular structure, probably due to the use of a 
backing of pounded shell fragments which have subsequently 
dissolved away. 

After this general description we turn to the Pokesdown 
urnfield discovered in 1926. As there has been some confusion 
about its exact situation, I went over the site in 1937 with Mr. 
W. E. V. Young, who was the foreman in charge of Dr. Clay’s 
excavations. There is no doubt that the majority of the urns 
were found on the land between Durrington Place and Harewood 
Avenue, and that the ‘‘new road’’ on Dr. Clay’s map is the one 
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now called Durrington Place. Mr, F. W. Robins, F.S.A., one 
of the first persons to obtain prehistoric pottery from the site, 
confirms this identification. 

These Late Bronze Age folk hardly ever buried with the 
dead any personal belongings, such as sometimes accompanied 
inhumations of the Early Bronze Age. The Pokesdown urns 
contained matted fibres of modern plant roots, with varying 
quantities of burnt bones, charcoal or burnt stones, which had been 
collected from the funeral pyre. Under the local soil conditions 
inhumed bodies entirely disintegrate, leaving no trace even of 
the bones; but if the body is cremated the bones become calcined, 
and recognisable fragments often survive up to two or three 
inches in length, and it is sometimes possible to determine the 
approximate age of the deceased. 


There were two concentrations of nine and ten urns along the 
line of the new road; the rest were more widely spaced. The 
official excavations revealed eighteen cremations in urns, whilst 
a further twenty-six small holes dug into the gravei contained 
ashes only. The combined evidence from the Homewood collec- 
tion, from Druitt’s diaries and other sources gives good proof 
for another twenty-six urns, with six more probables, making a 
total of at least seventy burials. The latest discoveries were two 
urns found during the development of Durrington Road and 
Petersfield Road in 1936. We must also bear in mind that in the 
part of the cemetery excavated under skilled supervision, Dr. 
Clay found three simple cremations for every two urns, so it is 
reasonable to infer that there were between thirty and forty plain 
cremations in the rest of the cemetery. Thus we arrive at a total 
of over one hundred cremations in all. So far as it is known, 
the above urns with two exceptions were all of normal Late 
Bronze Age types. One of the barrel urns is noteworthy as 
having a cross on its base. Of the exceptions, one was made in 
the normal Middle Bronze Age style, having the familiar over- 
hanging rim, decorated with cord ornament. Beside it was a 
food vessel of the same type (1, fig. 8). The other likewise 
has an overhanging rim, but there is also » row of finger-nail 
marks on the shoulder (fig. 3). By thus cuinbining two distinct 
styles of ornament, it is an interesting example of a hybrid. 


Another small group of urns was found in 1926-27 between 
the lower end of Lascelles Road and the entrance to King’s Park. 
This consisted of two bucket and two globular urns; also three 
others, which were not kept. 


We now pass to the other important Pokesdown site on Hill- 
brow, rather more than a quarter of a mile to the south ‘south- 
east. Immediately to the north of the railway and east of South- 
bourne Road there was formerly a plot of land-known as Lock’s 
field. From this spot, situated on the very edge of the Bourne- 
mouth plateau, the ground falls rapidly to the north-east and still 
gives even to-day a commanding view of the Stour valley, which 
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throughout prehistoric times was the chief route for inland traffic 
from the port of Hengistbury. In this field stood two of the many 
barrows that once dotted our landscape. 


Towards the end of 1908 this land was earmarked for de- 
velopment. Accordingly Herbert Druitt applied to the owner, 
Mr. F. Elcock, for permission to examine the barrows before 
they were destroyed. The larger barrow was tackled first. Druitt 
had the whole of it dug out in sections down to the original 
ground level. He records its diameter as 32ft., and its height as 
2ft. 6in. Five urns were found, all in the south-western half. 
These comprise two bucket urns which have been restored, and 
three fragmentary specimens, all probably of bucket or barrel 
type. The barrow lay right on the line of Hillbrow Road and 
almost exactly half way along it, and when the road was made up 
in the following July and the ground prepared for building, at 
least thirty-four urns came to light, and probably some twelve 
more of which nothing has survived. The smaller barrow, about 
24ft. across and only lft. 6in. high, lay some 50 yards to the 
south-west and near to the railway bridge. It proved to consist 
almost entirely of burnt earth, charcoal and calcined flints. This 
mound was probably the spot where the cremations took place. 

During building operations, Druitt paid frequent visits to the 
site and made full notes of the discoveries. The later urns all 
appear to have come from the area north-west of the large barrow 
and within 80ft. of its edge. The three common types are all 
represented. Nearly all occurred within one or two feet of the 
surface, whereas a solitary Middle Bronze Age urn was found, it 
is said, at a depth of 6ft. (fig. 1). 

Two other urns (figs. 11 and 12) deserve special mention. 
Both appear to be related to the globular type, but the decoration 
is unusual, in being deeply incised in the clay, after the fashion 
which became popular in the succeeding Iron Age A. period. 


Although two [ron Age urns also turned up in the Late 
Bronze Age cemetery at Kinson | 3], cremations of this later 
period are extremely rare in Wessex, and the newcomers are 
chiefly known to us locally from the remains of their domestic 
pottery, which marked a great advance on that of their predeces- 
. sors, and has proved much more durable. Two types of vessel 
were in special favour, a wide-mouthed bowl made of finely 
ground material with a smooth reddish surface, and a_ high- 
shouldered jar of hard coarse gritty ware. 


Among the miscellaneous material from Hillbrow in the 
Druitt collection, there are fragments of three cf these bowls and 
one of the jars, together with enough other contemporary material 
to indicate the presence of Iron Age A. people in the neighbour-. 
hood. Seven small perforated stones were found close together, 
in all probability part of a necklace. Two pieces of Kimmeridge 
shale and many lumps of ironstone may also be relics of this 
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period. A small pierced object of baked clay is perhaps a spindle 
whorl (Pl. no. 7). Its shape, however, resembles the loom- 
weights in use during the Late Bronze Age, so that it may have 
served as a weight on a very light loom. These various relics of 
occupation were found between the large barrow and Southbourne 
Road. 

In keeping a watch on the Hillbrow site, Druitt was assisted 
by Mr. David Chambers, a Southbourne dealer and collector, 
whose enthusiasm and imagination outran his knowledge of local 
antiquities. In a letter dated August 3lst 1909 he made a pro- 
posal to Druitt which is worthy of record, “‘I should like to sug- 
gest,’’? he says, ‘‘that we donate everything from the Pokesdown 
British Village to Bournemouth or Christchurch, advising the 
Council to reconstruct the village on its old site, or on one of the 
Park slopes, with trenches, palisades, etc., and about fifty men, 
women and children life size. So far it has cost me about £16, 
but if it teaches our children more- about old England, I shall be 
satisfied.’’ Chambers also had a theory that Double Dykes was 
a ship canal leading from Christchurch Harbour to the sea! 


Reviewing all the above evidence, we have good proof for 
something like one hundred and nine Late Bronze Age burials in 
the Pokesdown area, with the probability that there were more 
than fifty others. The very name ‘‘Pokesdown”’ is not without 
interest. If the first part of the word is derived from the Saxon 
personal name ‘‘Pok’’ or “‘Pokok’’, then Pokesdown should mean 
' the hill of the Pok family. But there is also the possibility that 
the word is a corruption of Puck’s hill. Now modern research 
has indicated that fairy tales are often based on folk. memories 
concerning some previous race which has since disappeared. It 
is therefore possible that the name preserves an ancient tradition 
about the very people whose graves have come to light during the 
present century. 


The same race of ‘‘fairies’’ left a cemetery of more than one 
hundred interments at Moordewn, near Hillcrest Road [ 4], and 
another nearly as large at Latch Farm, Christchurch | 5 |, both 
being closely associated with barrows. At the latter place, some 
of the urns were covered with large stone slabs which were prob- 
ably level with the ground and served as grave stones. Several 
urns besides containing charcoal and calcined bones had in them 
one or two fragments of small vessels which had been heavily 
burnt. It seems that the mourners occasionally placed a bowl of 
food on the funeral pyre, and that fragments of the food-vessels 
later got picked up with the ashes. 


When we consider the remarkable numbers of Late Bronze 
Age burials which have been unearthed around Bournemouth 
during the last fifty years—the figure is probably in the neighbour- 
hood of four hundred and fifty, within six miles of Bournemouth 
Pier—it is matter for comment that the domestic pottery of these 
people is almost unknown. As we have seen, their urns were of 
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poor quality, and the parts of them lying near the surface of the 
ground have often completely perished. Their domestic pots were 
no doubt better fired, but it appears that any storage pits they 
made must have been too shallow to offer much chance of sur- 
vival for such pottery as they contained. Jars or food-vessels 
left about on the surface would of course have soon disintegrated 
with the winter frosts. 


Another matter for comment is the presence of so many pros- 
pective farmers in a region of comparatively poor soil. It is true 
that two of their main cemeteries overlook the Stour valley, whilst 
the third lies in the valley itself. Even so we shall probably not 
be far wrong in picturing most of these people as refugees from 
abroad, who were thankful to live any kind of existence, provided 
they were left in peace. The more enterprising of the immigrants 
moved on up the Stour valley to the more fertile lands of Cran- 
borne Chase, where we find plenty of evidence of their farm settle- 
ments. 


Besides giving us an insight into some of the customs of the? 
earliest Wessex ploughmen, the Pokesdown relics allow us a 
elimpse of their predecessors, as also of the people who succeeded 
them. During the Middle Bronze Age, which began about 1500 
B.C., the native inhabitants of southern Britain were primarily 
nerdsmen. In our own area practically nothing has survived of 
their culture except their round barrows and their burial urns, for 
these people also practised cremation. As we have seen, the 
great majority of their urns have a collar or overhanging rim, 
which was sometimes decorated with simple geometric pattern 
impressed with a twisted cord. Fig. 2 shows an example found 
near Boscombe Football Ground. It is noteworthy that two of 
these turned up in association with Late Bronze Age types at 
Pokesdown, whilst another urnfield in Wick Lane contained no 
fewer than five collared urns side by side with ten or more of the 
later types. In these circumstances it seems that the newcomers 
must have fraternized with the natives whom they found in pos- 
session. The remarkable hybrid urn with cord and finger print 
ornament supports this conclusion. Similarly the sharp tooling 
to be seen on two of the Hillbrow globular urns, no less than the 
occurrence of two Iron Age urns in the Kinson urnfield, points to 
an overlap of cultures in the ensuing period. 


Perhaps the term ‘‘fraternization’’’ is too optimistic. The 
production of pottery was generally relegated to the womenfolk 
among primitive societies. It is therefore possible that some of 
the new immigrants who happened to have left their wives 
behind, overcame local opposition in the traditional way, and then 
took over the native women to minister to their various needs! 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE POTTERY.— 
H Hillbrow, 1909-1910. 
P  Pokesdown urnfield, 1926. 
L, Lascelles Road, 1927. 
(All the pottery figured is in the Druitt Collection at Christchurch.) 


MIDDLE BRONZE AGE. 


Fig. 1. Urn with overhanging rim, ornamented with zigzag on collar, 
and short oblique lines on shoulder; also two bands inside rim. Decoration 
throughout of twisted cord impressions. Found near barrow on Hillbrow, 
apparently 6ft. deep. 1910. 


Fig. 2. Late type of urn with overhanging rim. Panels of vertical and 
horizontal lines on collar in cord technique. Found in flat ground close to 
north-east corner of Boscombe Football Ground. Dec. 1914. 


MIDDLE/LATE BRONZE AGE OVERLAP, 


Fig. 3. Urn with overhanging rim. Cord ornament on collar, and 
finger nail marks on shoulder. P. 


LATE BRONZE AGE. 
Fig. 4. Bucket urn with four lugs. H. 
Fig. 5. Bucket urn with raised band, and two rows of finger-prints. L. 


Fig. 6. Base of bucket urn with four applied bands covered with finger 
print. The bands are U-shaped, but may be parts of a continuous swag. P. 


Pig. 7 and Pl.jno.6.. Barrel) wirn with five. vertical ribs on the 
body, and two similar ribs on the base, forming a cross. The neck 
is ornamented with a moulding of zigzag between double rows 
of finger print. During the firing of this pot a crack developed, so two 
holes were made for tying it together. The walls are very thin for its size, 
but the ribs would have served to strengthen it. Barrel urns with almost 
identical ornament occur on several other sites, one of the nearest being at 
Barton-on-Sea. General Pitt Rivers [ 6 | records urns from Cranborne Chase 
with four, six and eight arm crosses on the base. The fact that four and six 
arm crosses are also found incised in the same position on some Irish urns 
seems to suggest that the cross had some ritual significance. 

This urn, found near Harewood Avenue in Sept. 1926, originally belonged 
to Mr. F. W. Robins, F.S.A., and later passed into the Homewood Collection. 


Fig. 8. Globular urn with zone of zigzag above five horizontal grooves, 
all executed in shallow tooling. Also four bands of vertical stabs. Two or 
more minute handles pierced horizontally. P. 


Fig. 9. Globular urn somewhat similar to the last, with three vestigial 
handles. P. 


Fig. 10. Globular urn with two zones of lightly tooled ornament, and - 
five rows of diagonal] stabs. Eight rudimentary handles pierced vertically. H. 


Pl. no. I. Bucket urn with lug handle: Vertical. stabs, and sharp cuts 
OMtimiy. P. : 

Pl. no. 2. Bucket urn with horizontal stabs, and square cuts on rim. P. 

Pl. no. 3. Bucket urn with diagonal cuts on raised band. P. 

Pl. no. 5. Bowl-shaped vessel with bead rim, and two bands of herring- 
bone on body. 

Pl. no. 7. Perforated cylindrical object of balked clay. Probably a 
spindlewhorl or loomweight. H, sia 
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BRONZE AGE AND IRON AGE POTTERY FROM POKESDOWN. 
Scale 2. 
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LATE BRONZE/EARLY IRON AGE OVERLAP. 


Fig. 11. Urn decorated with zigzag between bands of horizontal lines. 
Four vestigial handles. Belonging to globular family, but with abnormal 
features, viz.: (i) Ware non-vesicular. (ii) Incurving rim. (iii) Ornamenta- 
tion executed with a sharp tool. H. 


Fig. 12 and Pl. no 4. Urn with two sharply cut horizontal grooves. 
Ware similar to the last. H. 


EARLY IRON AGE A. 
Fig. 13. Bowl of red haematite ware with three grooves on shoulder. H. 


Fig. 14. High-shouldered jar of medium hard coarse ware, with row of 
finger nail marks on neck, and finger prints on shoulder. H. 


Fig.-15. Large jar of haematite ware with smooth red surface, decor- 
ated with sharply incised lines forming triangles between bands of horizontal 
lines. Alternate triangles filled with punctures. Similar to pottery from All 
Cannings Cross [7] H. 
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Obituary HPotirces. 
MR. GEORGE BRUMELL, A.R.I.B. ‘A. 


In the passing of Mr. George Brumell on May. 31st, 1950, 
the Society has lost yet another of its pioneers and ‘stout sup- 
porters, and his loss will be keenly felt for many years to come. 
With others he was a very active member in carrying through the 
scheme which ended in the acquiring of 39 Christchurch Road, 
and was for thirty years the Society’s Treasurer. 

Mr. Brumell was a native of Morpeth, Northumberland, and 
was an Architect by profession. [Early in life he emigrated to 
New Zealand, but returned to England and came to- live ‘in 
Bournemouth. He was never well-blessed with robust health, but 
this seemed to be a stimulus to greater mental activity, for he 
was an outstanding man of many parts, and could prove in his 
naturally quiet manner a wise and thoughtful counsellor. 

In his business and professional work he was master of his 
subject, but his frail health compelled a somewhat early ‘retire- 
ment. Our Society on many occasions benefited by his know- 
ledge and skill, and for his sustained and devoted service he was 
made an Honorary Member on attaining his Silver Jubilee as 
Treasurer, and was presented with a Hues by his a 
nencs : : 
~The pages of the early Proceedings will permanently record 
his efforts, but his inate modesty and retiring disposition rebelled 
against the limelight, and although often offered: the- Presidency 
of the Society he never accepted it. 

~ Previously to joining the Bournemouth Society he had been 
a founder member of a kindred Society—the Northumberland and 
Durham Society—and played an active part in its development 
until ill health compelled his retirement. His years of retirement, 
however, were full of interest to himself and in eee cases bene- 
ficial to the community at large. 
~~. Few will’be aware of the numerous Povannels in aihich tis 
activity found expression, making him oblivious to his own in- 
firmitives. He was a man of considerable distinction in the world 
of Philately, and a prominent authority on handstuck stamps, 
and cancellations used in the United Kingdom, and his published 
articles on the subject are numerous and have a world wide circu- 
lation as authoritative contributions. 

He was equally familiar with the chisel and the lathe, and 
here too he was a skilled workman and meticulously careful over 
points of finish. Whatever he did he was thorough. His work- 
shop contained numerous jigs and chucks invented by himself, 
and he was fully qualified as an ‘‘eccentric’’ and ‘‘ornamental”’ 
turner of no mean ability. 

In addition to this he found time for labour on various Social 
and Welfare Bodies, and for over 40 years was a_ regular 
worshipper of St, Andrew’s Church, where he filled numerous 
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offices. He was Treasurer of the Queen’s Park Branch of the 
League of Nations Union from its inception and became a mem- 
ber of U.N.A. The Bournemouth Mothers’ Aid Association also 
received his support, and when this was closed and subsequently 
re-born as the Infant Welfare Association, he became its Honor- 
ary Auditor. 

Music, too, was one of his pastimes, and on more than one 
occasion in the early days of the Society he was to be found as a 
‘© °cellist’’ in the orchestra. 

Though never robust himself, he always found time to visit 
the sick, and many of our own members, since passed over, have 
valued much the quiet, homely comfort brought to them by 
George Brumell. W.J.W. 


Mr. J. F. N. GREEN, B.A., E.GS. 


We were all deeply grieved to learn of the death on December 
llth, 1949, of Mr. John Frederick Norman Green, who tor the 
past thirteen years had taken such a prominent part in the 
activities of our Society. 

A native of South Devon, he was educated at Bradfield 
College, Berkshire, and Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he gained high honours in Mathematics and Natural Science. In 
1896 he joined the staff of the Colonial Ofhce and rapidly advanced 
to the rank of Assistant Secretary; in that capacity he repre- 
sented his department on many important missions, including the 
British Delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris in 191Y. 

Not only was Green a talented administrator, but he was also 
one of the leading geologists of his day. In 1918 he was elected 
President of the London Geologists Association, of which Society 
he subsequently became an Honorary Member. Seven years 
later he was awarded the much coveted Lyell Medal for his 
researches, and in 1934 he was chosen for the high honour ot 
President of the Geological Society of London. 

I first met Green forty years ago at the Working Men’s 
College in North London, where he introduced me to Lord 
Haldane, Carr Saunders and many others; we were all giving 
voluntary support or serving for a purely nominal remuneration 
to advance the cause of adult education in that institution. Many 
years later on coming to Bournemouth, I found him an active 
curator of your museum, former President and Chairman of 
Council; yet despite all these activities he was also engrossed in 
original work on problems connected with the Pleistocene denuda- 
tion in Southern England. 

Green’s valuable contributions to geological science are not 
easy to assess nor to summarise in this brief note, for his interests — 
were so wide and the researches he tackled with abounding energy 
of so diverse a nature. His earliest work on the succession in the 
ancient rock mass of the St. David’s district in South Wales was 
a notable contribution to geology, while his subsequent researches 
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into the volcanic history of the Lake District were also of outstand- 
ing value and importance. {he complex structure of the South 
Western Highlands of Scotland next claimed Green’s attention. 
Here his illuminating observations aroused considerable contro- 
versy among the leading geologists of the day. ‘lhese studies 
he intended to resume during his retirement. Unfortunately a 
motor accident which crippled Mrs. Green, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, compelled him to abandon work in distant 
areas, and it was then that he gave his attention to the elucidation 
of river profiles and associated physiographic problems in 
Southern England. His mathematical prowess here stood him in 
good stead, and the results he achieved torm a sound basis for 
all future workers in that branch of our science. 

Members of our Society will doubtless best remember Mr. 
Green in his later years when his kindly, persuasive, yet dignified 
and quiet demeanour dominated the Council and other meetings 
over which he regularly presided. _His wide scientific interests, 
combined with his administrative experience, made him an ideal 
chairman. Mr. Green belonged to that all too rare and diminish- 
ing band of amateur scientists that were such a distinctive feature 
of British science in the last century. | well ict his justifiable 
pride in reminding me that, of the previous sixty occupants of 
the Presidential Chair of the Geological Society of London, his 
was only the second occasion on which an amateur geologist had 
attained to that exalted position. 

In a Society like ours he found himself so obviously in com- 
plete harmony with our efforts and aspirations that he has indeed 
left a gap it will be difficult to fill. He was ever ready to spare 
time and thought to any who sought his advice, while his kindly 
humour and warm friendliness will ever remain treasured memories 
£0 us all. D.A.W. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MALMESBURY, 
MA... -D.L... JP. 


The late Lord Malmesbury, whose death occurred on June 
12th, 1950, was President of the Society for 1916-17. 

In November, 1946, he presented the Society with a valuable 
gift of birds from the Hurn Court collection. Many of the birds 
were of local origin, and shot on the estate by his father, the 
fourth Earl, and they form a notable addition to the Society’s 
Museum. 

From time to time Lord Malmesbury contributed to various 
antiquarian and_ heraldic publications, noe The . Ancestor. 
He took an active interest in the affairs of the County, holding 
office as Provincial Grand Master (Masonic) for Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight, and as Chairman of the Hampshire County 
Council from 1927-28. He acquired the rank of Major of the 
drd Battalion, Hampshire Regiment. He was Lord in Waiting to 
King George V, 1922-24, W.B.W. 
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Mr. H. J. WADLOW. 


Henry John Wadlow was born at Shifnal, Shropshire, in 
November, 1858. He qualified as a school teacher and became 
headmaster at Stoney Middleton in Derbyshire. Later, he was 
for some years headmaster at Frenchay, near Bristol, a post which 
he retained until retirement in 1918. His married life was tragic- 
ally short, and his only son was. killed in 1917 whilst serving in 
the R.F.C. In 1921 he came to reside at Parkstone and soon 
joined the B.N.S.S., taking up the study of Botany as _ his 
principal interest. The first mention of Mr. Wadlow in our 
minutes is his find of Illecebrum as an addition to Bournemouth 
District Flora in September, 1925. He first led a Field Meeting 
on May 20th, 1926, and he became Secretary of the Botanical 
Section in the same year — a post which he discharged 
with exceptional zeal and exemplary accuracy for 24 years under 
five Chairmen. The date of his last minute entry was August 
18th, 1950—in his 92nd year. Mr. Wadlow’s other interests 
were. music, and cricket. His patient and ~e@enial personality 
endeared him to every member of the Society and made him 
invaluable at Field Meetings which seemed incomplete without 
this great little man. His death on 17th September, 1950, is a 
personal loss. | Opel Oe 


Mr. T. ERNEST WALTHAM. 


Another old and valued member was lost to our Society by 
the death of Thomas Ernest Waltham, who died at Christchurch 
Hospital on the 28th September, 1950, at the age of 81, after a 
very short illness. He had been ailing for some time, but had 
been able to attend meeings of the Society up to within a fort- 
night of his death, and apart from meetings he was a-frequent 
visitor to No. 39 at other times. He joined the Society in 1936, 
and has frequently lectured, generally on Switzerland and North 
Africa, and also given demonstrations of physical experiments. 
Ernest Waltham was a_ skilful photographer, particularly of 
flowers, and his coloured photographs were reproduced in various 
horticultural magazines, and more permanently in a series of 
about twenty monographs on garden flowers published by Messrs. 
Jacks of London and Edinburgh, which are among the _ best 
pictures of the kind ever done. His modelling of fruit was so. 
eood as to be almost indistinguishable from the real, and before 
he retired he did much of this kind of work professionally. He 
was of a kind and pleas aera ot) with a keen sense of _ 
humour. Te KW 
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